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They Turned Defeat Into Victory 


Add, to such thrilling bits of history as the drummer 
boy who single-handed repulsed a cavalry charge and 
Horatius at the bridge and Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware, the story of the Lafayette Lumber Co., Lafayette, 
La., and of the combination of courage, brains and elbow 
grease with which Manager P. J. Voorhies and a handful 
of faithful employees are putting this Dixie retail com- 
pany back on its commercial feet. 

This firm, organized in 1914, was still operating on 
$10,000 borrowed capital 
in 1919, but in the next 
few years of the post- 
war building boom it rap- 
idly advanced until it 
was valued at over $100,- 
000. Then the building 
of homes slowed down 
and almost stopped, there 
was a financial crash, 
and—but why go on? 
The pattern of that is all 
too familiar. Suffice it 
to say that the company 
had gone far into debt 
and that monthly sales 
had dropped from $25,- 
Dozens 
of employees were laid 
off. Stocks dropped to 
almost the vanishing 
point. Weeds grew un- 
molested out in the yard 
where lumber ought to 
be, and the modern plant 
was becoming an _ eye- 
sore. Creditors were 
more than mildly curious 


i 
| 
| 
| 
' 


about their chances of 
getting some- money. 
Things looked bad. 


Things were bad! 

Then Mr. Voorhies 
said to himself and the 
half-dozen employees who were left, “Snap out of it!” 
Early last year a satisfactory arrangement with creditors 
was made and a little less than $15,000 capital was bor- 
rowed. Something to work on. And they took stock, 
of what once was one of the most modern and thriving 
yard-and-mill plants in the State. It was still there, only 
it wasn’t in use, and it looked it. Rubbish was piled 
around. That was cleaned up. The trucks looked old 


Lumber Co., Lafayette, La. 








Top—Manager P. J. Voorhies (extreme right) and employees of the Lafayette 
Bottom—The attractive display room 


and careworn. They were painted with “the reddest red 
paint we could find,” and large signs were put on the 
sides to serve notice that something was happening at 
this lumber yard. The yard signs were “dolled up,” too, 
and so were the shed exteriors. Inside, the sheds were 
modern but the bins were empty, so seven cars of bright 
new lumber were bought to fill all the front bins. 

The office was of the traditional lumber variety, the 
kind which has room for desks where you can sit and 
figure and write orders, 
but with little or no 
equipment to use to get 
orders; this particular 
one had gradually turned 


into a dark and disor- 
derly warehouse and 
nothing more. But an 


attractive new front was 
put on, at very little ex- 
pense, plenty of bright 
lights were installed in- 
side and this building 
became a real show room. 
Spanish moss, abundant 
at Lafayette, was hung 
on wires across the ceil- 
ing to give an added 
touch of “‘something dif- 
ferent,’ and in the cen- 
ter of the room a raised 
platform whose sloping 
sides formed a display of 
Eternit shingles, was a 
model bungalow with a 
figure of a bell-boy smil- 
ingly holding a ‘“Wel- 
come” sign. 

The walls were made 
gay with many samples 
oes of wall paper, paneled 
with wallboard strips, 
and made a good “come 
look”’ background for 
the samples which were hung on them. There were sam- 
ples of just about everything the yard handles—a gen- 
eral line of building materials used in ordinary construc- 
tion of homes from foundation to roof. Ranged along 
the walls, booths were prepared for special displays— 
one for the roofing, lime and other specialties manufac- 
tured by Certain-teed Products Corporation; one, in a 
corner, to exhibit “the different [Turn to page 29] 
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Makes straight grain veneer for 
non-twisting plywood 
OOK HERE, Paul Bunyan," said the Red River "Diagonal grain," the Red River boss explained, 
management, “How can we do away with "sometimes sets up stresses that cause plywood 
diagonal grain in California Pine veneers?" and veneered doors to twist out of a true flat 
The old inventor of lumbering stalled for time. plane. We want Red River veneered products 
; “ona to be as near perfect as we can make them. Can't 
He had found it easy to start the Mississippi ke di pe traight?"" 
River, dig the Great Lakes and plant the pine ee 
—s the Sierras, but this question had him Dead Rabited Mecine, which table tees que: 
9 9: sacks of tobacco. He scratched his head and sunk 
"What's wrong with a little diagonal grain now into deep thought. After a long time he came up 
and then?" he asked. "There has always been with the answer. 
some, occasionally, in all plywood. We don't get 
much of it and I've never heard any kicks." "Sure," he said, ''l can do it." 
Continuation of this story will appear soon in this space, illustrated 
with photographs of Paul Bunyan's Grain Straightener. aioe 
The superior quality of Red River ‘Paul Bunyan's' California Pine Plywood and veneered doors brings 
extra profits to builders, manufacturers and dealers. i. 
“Producers of White Pine for Over Half a Century” In | 
Sue It: =A in 
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... the only thing we have to fear 
IS fear itcelt”’_srcsoen ROOSEVELT, MARCH 4, 1933 








Almighty. 
anyone but ourselves. 


all right. 





AVE YOU NOTICED that, in conversa- 
tion with friends or casual acquaintances 
regarding the depression, they often say: 

“The trouble with us is that we all forgot the 
We were all too busy to think about 
We were sure we were 
it. Nothing could happen to us. We were mak- 
ing money and were proud of it. Everything was 
But we have had a rude awakening. 
Now that we have time for . . ... . 

















Apropos of the depression and 
efforts toward recovery, the follow- 
ing extracts from sermons deliv- 
ered in New York City on Sunday, 
March 5, will be of interest: 


Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
president Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary: 


In every fellowship between 
earth and heaven, it is He who 
takes the initiative. There are 
many restless souls looking— 
looking for something that will 
furnish a clue to this baffling 
puzzle of life and death, prosper- 
ity and poverty, pain and glad- 
ness, and give them purpose and 
power to live usefully and nobly. 
They are looking for God, al- 
though they may not name Him, 
for this is just what God has 
been to our forefathers—light, 
love, life. If we are dissatisfied 
with a world where millions 
stand idle, and those that are 
comfortable seem heartless to 
their needy brethren, and people 
are often forced into hostile re- 
lations one with another—God 
has long been dissatisfied and we 
are sharing His discontent. If 
we are letting God lead us, the 
way will not be of class conflict 
and racial rivalry. 


Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, 
pastor Marble Collegiate 
Reformed Church: 


It is not necessary to call the 
business leaders to Washington 
to tell Congress how to end the 
depression. Let the bankers and 
speculators and great corporation 
heads who are guilty get down 
not before the Senate, but before 
God, and confess their sins, and 
the air will be cleared. Let them 
look God in the eye and tell Him 
how they felt the pressure of the 
social whirl. Let them tell how, 
to keep up with the Joneses, 
they had to build finer homes, 
buy expensive cars and yachts 
and more and more luxuries for 
their families. Let them admit 
to God, at least, that to keep this 
dizzy pace they had, as many 
suspect, to issue new stock and 
inflate old stock far above its 
value, and sell it to the unsus- 
pecting public to get money to 
pay the piper. Let some bankers 


tell how they evidently forgot 
they were representatives of an 
ancient and honorable business, 
forgetting the sacredness of 
safety, and joined the dizzy pace. 
Let them cry, “Forgive us, O 
God, for letting greed and pride 
destroy our reason and dull our 


ting new men in old systems de- 
serves the same Divine criticism 
as the putting of new wine in old 
bottles. We must change the 
systems of privilege which con- 
tinue to corrupt their possessors. 
Our Christian program is the 
conversion of systems as well as 
souls. 


Rev. John Corbett, Roman 
Catholic Church of St. 
Francis Xavier: 


The President and Congress are 
looking to restore prosperity, but 
it will never be restored except 
according to the principles of 
God's justice laid down by the 
Holy Father, who has asked us 
to pray very seriously this month 
for the overthrow of communism 
and plutocracy, and for social 
justice, 


Bishop William T. Manning, 
Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine: 


At this service I want first to 
express our most earnest good 











, serious thinking, we realize that 
we should have a greater interest in our fellow 
man; we want him to prosper, because we real- 
ize that only if he is prosperous can we prosper. 
We realize now as never before our dependence 
upon each other, and we are coming more and 
more to recognize and appreciate the influence 
of a Higher Power in shaping our lives.” It 
seems that people are trying to find themselves 
—to think sanely, to act honestly, to adjust 
themselves to a new conception of what is right, 
and to do the right thing. 

















manhood.” Let them sincerely 
ask for forgiveness and return to 
the ethical principles of their 
fathers, and they will not only 
save their own souls, but the 
social structure as well. Pride 
and greed always lead to a fall. 


Dr. Stephen S. Wise, of the 
Free Synagogue: 


We have a right to expect of 
Mr. Roosevelt certain qualities of 
leadership and decision, but we 
must not regard him as a miracle 
man. He is a simple, honest, un- 
afraid American who, by his elec- 
tion, is entitled to our confidence, 
co-operation and forbearance. 


Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, 
pastor Madison Avenue 
Methodist Church: 

What we need is not a new 


deal in America, but a new game 
with new rules. It is not enough 


to have a mere redistribution of 
office holders and privileges. Put- 


wishes for the President of the 
United States in the great re- 
sponsibilities upon which he now 
enters at this time of difficulty 
in our own land and throughout 
the world. Whatever may be our 
political views, it is our duty to 
support the President in every 
right and wise measure that may 


be undertaken, and to give him 
all the help that may be in our 
power, which is the more our 
duty at such a time as this, Hg 
is the President not of a party 
but of our whole nation. : 


Rev. Arthur Wilde, pastor 
New (Swedenborg) Church: 


You need not take one meal 
less to remember the Lord. The 
most useful lives are the reg. 
ular lives, those persons who live 
an orderly life every day of the 
year, who are mindful of the 
Lord the whole year around, who 
observe Lent 365 days of the 
year, not just for forty days. The 
divine ideal of fasting, as Christ 
meant it to be, is to do some. 
thing of good to your neighbor, 
and the thought of the Lord will 
follow of itself. Purify and 
cleanse the heart, and practice 
charity. Cease to do evil, and 
learn to do good—that is the only 
form of fasting you need ob- 
serve. 


Rev. John Walter Houch, 
pastor Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, the Bronx: 


The poor have suffered untold 
agonies, but in and through it 
all they have been unusually 
thoughtful, kind, helpful and 
generous to others worse off 
than they themselves are. This 
heroic aspect of human life has 
been responsible for the fine 
manner in which the people of 
our country have stood up under 
the blunders of our social order. 
What was in Jesus is likewise in 
the inner life of the human fam- 
ily. The Christhood of the hu- 
man soul when not enslaved will 
respond to the Divinity in the life 
of the universe. 


Rev. George Paull Torrence 
Sargent, rector St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, com- 
mented as follows on the 
peaceful character of the 
change of government at 
Washington: 


Few nations could do that in 
these days. It should send us to 
our knees in gratitude, and we 
should rise with a determination 
to play our full part. It should 
lift us above partisan spirit, amid 
all the confusing and devitalizing 
forces of today. 








HE past week has proved that deep down 
in our hearts there was that latent some- 
thing—that better spirit. 

the clear Clarion Call of the President to set us 
going in the right direction—And once again 
America takes a forward united step. 
not again forget these fundamental truths. 


It only needed 


Let us 
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Industry Shows Optimism 


Reacts Favorably to the "New Deal" in Washington 
—Manufacturers Hopeful — Market Strengthens 


Harriessurc, Muss., March 13.—Hopeful 
that the constructive legislation being enacted 
in Washington will relieve the business situa- 
tion within a short time, the Tatum Lumber 
Co, has expressed its belief in the future of 
the lumber industry through a telegram sent 
to its sales connection in Chicago, the. Van- 
jandingham-Cook Lumber Co., in which it 
says : 

We are confident that the national emer- 
gency will be met and ways and means will 
be quickly found to relieve the present stag- 
nated channels of business. We consider it 
our patriotic duty to maintain the operation 
of our plant and the shipment of our produc- 
tion insofar as it is possible so to do. _We 
believe that lumber with other commodities 
will be in urgent demand within a very 
short time. We suggest vigorous sales cam- 
paign and continuation of acceptance and 
shipment of orders. Will continue our ship- 
ments to your customers. We ask your full 
co-operation. 

Replying to this telegram, the Vanlanding- 
ham-Cook Lumber Co. said: 

We can’t tell you how pleased our organi- 
zation is to receive your telegram and with 
the spirit shown. We believe that President 
Roosevelt has the faculty of bringing about 
the co-operation of all interests and you cer- 
tainly have shown that you are willing to do 
your part. We believe the atmosphere will 
clear quickly and that we will see a much 
better business, with improving prices in all 
commodities, including lumber. 


Look for Better Prices 


Warren, ARK., March 13.—C. L. Foretich, 
sales manager Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, 
says: “I am sure we will witness a material 
advance promptly in all commodity prices, of 
course including lumber.” 

0. O. Axley, president Southern Lumber & 
Supply Co., says: “The lumber situation looks 
much better for advanced prices than it did 
two weeks ago. A small-mill man this morning 
told me he had been offered orders at $1 per 
thousand better prices than he could obtain 
thirty days ago. We are enjoying a splendid 
demand at two of our retail yards.” 


Large Order for Crating Lumber 


Kansas City, Mo. March 13.—Albert 
Tamm, vice president A. O. Thompson Lum- 
ber Co., reports recent heavy sales of lumber. 
A large manufacturer of washing machines 
recently bought from the Thompson company 
twenty carloads of lumber to be used in build- 
ing 40,000 crates. Other shipments have gone 
out to bridge construction jobs and other im- 
portant work. 


Lumber Will Advance Sharply 


OaxpaLe, LA., March 13.—C. C. Sheppard, 
manager Louisiana-Central Lumber Co. and 
president of the Southern Pine Association, 
says: “I believe prices of lumber will advance 
rd least $3 per thousand within the next thirty 

ys.” 


Believes Corner Has Been Turned 


C. B. Cunningham, Cunningham Lumber Co., 

cago, says: “The lumber business has made 
more progress in the last three days than it had 
made in the last three years. Both inquiries and 
orders are increasing in volume. Prices on 
both southern and western woods have advanced 
fom 50 cents to $2. Some northern mills are 
unable to fill just an average mixed car order. 

€re is increased demand for oak flooring and 
Some orders are being returned because of ina- 


bility of mills to make shipments from de- 
pleted stocks. I believe we have definitely 
‘turned the corner.’ ” 


West Coast Prices Strengthen 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 13.—Some of the 
larger concerns have advanced prices on No. 1 
common $1.50 and uppers $2, for rail shipment. 


More People with Smiles 


Sureverort, La., March 13.—John L. 
Avery, general sales manager Frost Lumber 
Industries (Inc.), says: “If we do not see a 


Home to Exhibit 


Construction has begun on the Sunlight 
House at the Century of Progress Exposition 
at Chicago. The architect's plans are com- 
pleted, and materials and equipment have been 
secured. A utiful site, immediately over- 
looking Lake Michigan, has been reserved for 
the house on the exposition grounds. 

The exposition lumber house is a one-story, 
five-room structure of beautifully simple de- 
sign—a happy medium between the radically 
modern and the traditional American concept. 

A spacious vestibule leads to the living room 
at the back of the house—one of the modern 
features. This opens through three French 
doors to a terrace or outside living room, facing 
the lake. On either side of the inside room 
are the master bedroom and dining room. 
There is a children’s bedroom at the front, and 
a built-in garage. Between the two bedrooms 
is the bath; between the garage and the dining 
room is the kitchen. 

It is an all-lumber built house. Wood pan- 
eled side walls in natural finish preclude the 
use of plaster. There will be a shingle roof, 
and wood painted ceilings. On the outside 
will be unusually wide siding in natural finish. 


Lumber Inside and Out 

.The proper selection of woods for various 
uses is exemplified in the building; yet the wid- 
est possible representation of various kinds of 
American woods, and the latest standards of 
construction, are attained. The framing and 
boarding are of Douglas fir, hemlock and south- 
ern pine properly assembled. The siding and 
exterior trim will be of redwood; the interior 
walls of paneling and veneer, of oak, white 
maple, American walnut, cypress, birch and 
southern and western pines; the ceilings of 
fir, cypress and birch; the floors of oak, birch, 
maple and pine; the sash and frames of pine. 

The kitchen, for instance, with its white 
maple and maple flooring, will be light and 
clean, sanitary-looking. Knotty pine will en- 
hance the beauty of the children’s bedroom. 
The vestibule walls will be of pecky cypress; 
the living room, master bedroom and dining 
room walls wil be of oak and birch. The floor 
of the bathroom will be of cork over a wood 
floor. All leading American woods are con- 
spicuously featured. 

The lot will be beautifully landscaped, and 
there will be venetian blinds and awnings. 

In addition to the lumber material donated, 
other materials and equipment have been gen- 
erously given, as plumbing, heating, electric 
work, an electric refrigerator, an incinerator, 
blinds and draperies. Suitable furniture will 
also be supplied. 

All branches of the forest industries have 
participated in the cash contributions to the 
American Forest Products Industries to pay 
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rapid advance in commodity prices within the 
next three or four months I will be badly 
fooled. We have more people with smiles 
today and have more optimists on our streets 
than we have had for three years. If the 
President can control Congress and keep it 
away from destructive measures and on con- 
structive work, we should be out of the woods 
shortly.” 


Better Times Just Ahead 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., March 13.—Almost 
without exception lumbermen feel that better 
times are just ahead and that the next month 
will show a 50 percent increase in orders. 


Advance Fast Moving Items 


St. Louis, Mo., March 13.—Southern pine 
representatives reported firming up of the price 
structures, with cancellation of special conces- 
sions which have prevailed. Salesmen are in- 
structed to advance fast moving items and are 
advised that quotations are to be strictly ad- 
hered to. 


Beauty of Wood 


for the labor, architect’s fee and other ex- 
penses. These donations have ranged from less 
than $1 to $1,000. Probably the most sig- 
nificant of all the donations was that from the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, Port- 
land, Ore., one hundred members, all out of 
work, giving five cents each to make up the 
sum of $5. Most of the donations were for 
$1, but a number of individual firms gave up 
to $50 apiece; one donation was for $1,000. 
One firm gave $81; another nearly $75. A 
Chicago lumber association contributed $181; 
the Hoo-Hoo organization in a western city, 
$37; a large hardwood association, $94; an- 
other, $22. Through wholesale associations 
$109 was received; many retail groups con- 
tributed, including one State association, $29; 
another, $25; a city retail club, $33. One west- 
ern lumber manufacturers’ association sent in 
somewhat over $400. Other organizations were 
represented in the individual contributions of 
their members. In every instance the money, 
whether from individuals or associations, did 
not come from organization treasuries. The 
cash donations were received from nearly a 
thousand contributors, but represented the in- 
dividual gifts of many thousands of persons. 
Materials were donated by scores of companies 
or associations. The contributions and donated 
materials, sufficient to provide for the building 
of a beautiful modern all-lumber small home, 
indicate, said Wilson Compton, that the lum- 
ber industry intends to maintain its position as 
providing the favorite materials for the home 
builders and home owners of America. 


Tariff Will Be Computed on 
Actual Measurement 


Wasurincton, D. C., March 13.—Under a 
Treasury Department ruling issued March 3, 
customs collectors are instructed to apply the 
tariff on lumber en the basis of measurement 
equal to the board measure of the nominal 
rough size corresponding to the piece of lum- 
ber imported. The order says: 

For instance, a piece of one-half inch bevel 
siding, two pieces of which are in practice 
produced by resawing on a bevel a one-inch 
board (nominal thickness) should be meas- 
ured as though it were one-half inch thick; 
and a board one-half inch in thickness, two 
pieces of which are in practice produced by 
resawing parallel to the face a one and one- 
quarter inch board (nominal thickness) 
should be treated as having one-half the 
board measurement of the one and one- 
quarter inch board. 


The Treasury Department also has ruled that 
sawn timber is to be regarded as lumber and 
the import tax computed accordingly. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


A Mistake in the Invoice 


We have had an occurrence recently, the first 
of the kind in our business experience, and 
would like to know what the rule is under the 
circumstances. Sixty days ago we received an 
invoice covering a car of yellow pine. The 
shipper within the last few days has written us 
that a mistake was made in the invoice and de- 
mands an additional payment. 

As our invoice allows us five days after 
arrival to file claims, we are wondering if the 
shipper has an unlimited time to do the same 
thing. The car actually checked out a few 
dollars more than the invoice, and was also 
unsatisfactory in grade and dryness of stock. 
In view of the fact that there were a few dollars 
of extra lumber, we made no objection to the 
grade and dryness and under the terms of the 
invoice forfeited our rights of a claim. 

However, these later developments are mak- 
ing us wonder just where we stand in the mat- 
ter. Your broad experience has very likely 
come in contact with similar cases, and we 
would like to have your opinion, for which we 
thank you in advance.—INqQuiry No. 2924. 


[The files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN do 
not disclose a case exactly similar to the one 
mentioned in this inquiry, which comes from a 
retail lumber and building material dealer in 
Indiana. He has been cited to a case men- 
tioned in a bulletin of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, where an error 
of $10 per thousand was made in adding the 
estimated freight to the mill price, on the basis 
of which the customer accepted the quotation 
and wired the order. On rechecking the quota- 
tion, the error was discovered but the cus- 
tomer claimed he had sold the stock on basis 
of original quotation and was holding the ship- 
per to this quotation. The answer given to 
the problem was that when the seller puts 
a price on his goods and the buyer accepts 
them at that price, it is then too late for the 
seller to demand more except where the buyer 
knew that a mistake had been made or where 
the mistake was so gross and palpable that he 
ought to have known it to be a mistake; then 
it ought to be corrected. While this is not the 
same problem as that indicated in the inquiry, 
the principle is somewhat similar. Anyone 
having information or experience that will be 
helpful to this inquirer in reaching a solution 
of his problem is requested to send such in- 
formation to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it 
will be passed on to the dealer who made the 
inquiry.—Eb1Tor. |] 


Of What Use Australia Pine? 


Can you or Professor Herman von Schrenk 
advise me of any use for the lumber cut from 
what is known in Florida as “Australia Pine” 
(Casuarina) ?—INQuIRY No. 2922. 


[This inquiry from an important city in Flor- 
ida was referred to Dr. Herman von Schrenk, 
well known authority on wood technology. In 
reply he gave the following information: 

This is Casuarina Equisetifolia, also known as 
‘beefwood,’ ‘She oak,’ the ‘Horse Tail Tree’ and 
‘Ironwood.’ This is a wood which has a weight 
of about 55 to 63 pounds to the cubic foot. In 
Australia, the trees grow to a diameter of 
from twelve to eighteen inches. In its home 
country, it is regarded as tough, durable and 
strong. It is used largely for fencing and 
shingles and also for fuel. All the information 
I have on it indicates that it is largely a 
shingle wood. 

There are a number of different species of 
Casuarina which grow in Australia, all of which 
go under the same commercial name. All of 
the wood might be confused with red oak be- 
cause of the very prominent pith-rays. 

I find that some of the Casuarina are also 
used for local cabinet making. One authority 
mentions that Casuarina similar to the Florida 
growth is “a very beautiful furniture wood.” 

So far as I know, the wood of these trees has 
never entered into commercial use to any great 
extent. 


To George C. Morbeck, wood technologist 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., we are indebted for additional information 
about this wood, as follows: 

The wood is very hard, heavy, usually straight 
grained, very fine texture, and rather difficult 
to work and surface. Heartwood is light to 
dark reddish brown and fairly resistant to both 
decay and insects. The quartered surface of 
the wood has much the appearance of oak. The 
flakes, however, are not as large as those of 
oak. 

Casuarina equisetifolia is used in the Philip- 
pines for many common purposes, such as piling, 
ties, poles, paving blocks, beams, joists, rafters, 
bridge and wharf construction, handles, fuel and 
charcoal. In India where it has been intro- 
duced rather widely it has been found very 
difficult to season and to be very refractory, 
and consequently is not put to any exacting use. 
The species is of little commercial importance in 
Australia. 

It is not uncommon for an introduced species 
to have characteristics quite different from those 
of wood grown in its native habitat. Australian 
pine is reported to grow rapidly in Florida 
yielding wide-ringed, rather coarse-grained 
wood. Experiences in other countries indicate 
limited usefulness of this wood. The value of 
this species growing in Florida can not, there- 
fore, be judged by the performance of the wood 
produced in other localities, but can be deter- 
mined only by actual trial for purposes for 
which it might possibly be adapted.—EbITor. 


Scroll Sawing Designs Wanted 

We have a customer who desires designs 
for scroll sawing. Can you inform us as to 
where we can secure such designs?—INQUIRY 
No. 2927. 

{This inquiry, which comes from the main 
office of a midwest line-yard concern, is one of 
many of similar tenor coming into the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN office these days. It is claimed 
by some that the depression has stimulated in- 
terest in scroll sawing, especially in the jig-saw 
puzzle making branch of that art, as well as in 
other forms of home craftsmanship in wood. 
Whatever the cause, the numerous letters re- 
ceived asking information upon these subjects 


indicate a decided increase of interest. This jp. 
quirer has been given the names of several con. 
cerns that supply designs and other supplies for 
scroll sawing. Other firms that are equipped 
to supply the needs of amateur wood sawyers 
will be given the name and address of this jp. 
quirer upon request.—EDITor. | 


Inspection Rules for Central Ameri- 


can Hardwood Logs 

If you can supply us with the rules apply. 
ing to log measurement and inspection of 
Central American hardwoods, such as lignum 
vitae, cocobolo, mahogany, and Spanish cedar, 
we will appreciate your sending these, to. 
gether with cost of the pamphlet, which we 
will remit.—INQUIRY No. 2866. 

[This inquiry from a lumber company in Costa 
Rica was received by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and referred to the Amrni- 
CAN LuMBERMAN. So far as known, there has 
not been published in a volume rules applicable 
to these woods. A very large importer of for- 
eign woods, to whom this question was referred, 
said: “All of the very hard and small woods, 
oftentimes classified as the stick wood trade, 
which lignum vitae and cocobolo, together with 
others come under, are handled in this country 
entirely on a weight basis, being received, 
bought and sold at so much per pound. These 
are generally graded without any specific 
standard as to size; the larger logs being worth 
the more money. This, we think, would practi- 
cally cover the information required in this 
respect. Mahogany and Spanish cedar, which 
sometimes might be sold on weight, are gener- 
ally sold on board measure. There are several 
measurements which might be applied, most 
likely the quarter girth, Harpus, or the Con- 
stantine inspection measurement. Most of 
these woods are graded by the receiver for sales 
purposes, according to the figure as indicated 
on the outside of the logs, size and general 
soundness, but this all is a matter of personal 
experience on which there are no set standards 
to go by.”—EnirTor. ] 
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Albert M. Wilson, of Chi- 
cago, called on the Lumserman 
recently, and left a fine speci- 
men of curly yellow pine that 
he brought from the mill of J. 
G. Miller & Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark. This firm took the pre- 
mium at the West Arkansas 
Fair for the best display of 
yellow pine lumber. 

* * * 


The hemlock timber of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin has been 
looked upon as almost worth- 
less property, but the men who 
own it are disabusing their 
minds of that idea, and are 
alive to the fact that not many 
years hence it will figure as a 
valuable wood. They are not 
so ready to give it away as 
they were even two years ago. 
There is probably hemlock 
enough in Michigan to supply 
the mills of the Northwest with 
their yearly stock of logs for 
five years, and in due time 





every tree that will produce 
merchantable lumber will be 
wanted. Long before the ex- 
haustion of the pine, it will be 
learned that hemlock has been 
unjustly despised, and when 
the end of the pine shall be 
near at hand hemlock lumber 
will sandwich in admirably. 
* + + 


The building of the dam at 
Mille Lacs, Minn., has been 
stopped by the forcible inter- 
ferences of some Chippewa In- 
dians, who regard the encroach- 
ment on their property hos- 
tilely. 

+. — 

An Exhibition of Woods.— 
The directors of the American 
Museum of Natural History, 
says the Scientific American, 
are now preparing, for exhibi- 
tion in the Arsenal Building, in 
Central Park, one of the finest 
collections of native woods ever 
brought together. 





The Gratwick, Smith & 
Frayer Lumber Co., Au Sable, 
Mich,, last season put in 25; 
000,000 feet of logs, 6,000,000 
feet of which was sawed at its 
Otsego Lake Mills, 17,000,00 
feet remaining in its boom # 
Au Sable, to be sawed in its 
new mill there. 

7. o aa 


Kentucky Opportunities —A 
northern gentleman who 
been through Kentucky, writes 
about the Cumberland mou 
tain region as follows: “The 
hills are overspread with 4 
splendid growth of basswoo(, 
poplar, beech, maple, 
chestnut, Norway pine, r 
and hickory. These lands have 
never been opened, however 
and the timber stands and rots. 
I was offered 100 acres of Not 
way pine, that would cut 10,00 
feet to the acre, for $10. 
Stumpage is worth almost noth 
ing.” 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Sales Appeal That Is Built In 
----and Shows Up 


Enables Retail Lumber Dealers to Increase Their 


Turnover and Profits 


Startling in its wholesome optimism comes the 
announcement by the Wood Conversion Co., 
manufacturer of Nu-Wood and Balsam-Wool, 
of extensive additions to its line, drastic price 
revisions, and a new and more aggressive selling 
plan. . ; 

Prices on Balsam-Wool insulating blanket 
have been slashed more than a third on half- 
inch and full inch thicknesses. 

New products have been added, making Wood 
Conversion Co. line one of the most complete 
in the field. In this list are: Tuff-Wood, an 
extremely strong and moisture-resistant hard 
board; Tufflex, a tough, high-grade building 
paper; Spruce-Up, a two-toned, predecorated 
wallboard; Balsam-Wool tank jackets, a low- 
priced insulation for residential hot water tanks ; 
H. F. Pulp, a fire-resistant, light weight ma- 
terial of the “fill” type, and Balsam-Wool Wall- 
Thick insulating blanket. Also, a number of 
new items have been added to the Nu-Wood 
line, including Nu-Wood bevel-lap plank, and 
Nu-Wood moldings. 

Nor does this complete the new developments 
of Wood Conversion Co. Along with the ex- 
panded line, it has prepared a new plan of mer- 
chandising, geared to present-day conditions and 
problems of the lumber dealer. 


Nu-Wood Sales Show Large Increase 


According to E. W. Davis, general manager 
of Wood Conversion Co., this program of ex- 
pansion and aggressive merchandising has been 
encouraged by the remarkable record of Nu- 
Wood. The development in the use of Nu- 
Wood for interior decoration has resulted in 
continued large increases in sales of the decora- 
tive forms, despite depressed building markets. 

“Nu-Wood” says Mr. Davis, “has sprung 
from a comparatively small member of our line 
into a commanding position. It is revolutioniz- 
ing many old ideas regarding this type of prod- 
uct. Where once people wanted to mide and 





The new hot water tank jacket of Balsam-Wool in 
Process of installation, and after the two sections 
have been covered’ with fireproof cloth and fast- 
ened with brass hoops, completing the installation 


Despite “The Times" 


disguise all kinds of wallboards, now Nu-Wood 
with its pleasing color and texture variations is 
being proudly used as a major decorative ma- 
terial. It is believed that the eye appeal, first 
introduced in connection with insulation boards 
by Wood Conversion Co., will open vast new 
markets not necessarily related to new construc- 
tion. Indications are that many time honored 
decorations are being out-moded. 

“The demand today is for materials that will 
perform more than one function. Nu-Wood, 
with its multiple service of insulation, acoustical 
correction, interior decoration and wall covering 
meets this economic demand.” . 

Among the list of Nu-Wood products, all 
manufactured from the same basic material, are 
included: Nu-Wood bevel-lap tile; Nu-Wood 
bevel-lap plank; Nu-Wood moldings, panel 
strips and panel blocks; Nu-Wood insulating 





The new Balsam-Wool Wall-Thick insulation—Above 

—flat. Below—as installed, showing the pocket 

enclosed between blanket layers, which opens up to 

sealed dead air space when blanket is tucked in 

between studs—thus giving insulating effectiveness 
the full depth of the wall space 


board; Nu-Wood insulating lath and roof in- 
sulation. 


Of Prime Interest to Lumber Dealers 


Principal among the new products in interests 
to lumber dealers is the addition of Tuff-Wood, 
an extremely strong and moisture-resistant 
pressed wood. It has one highly polished sur- 
face. It is available in two thicknesses, one- 
eighth and three sixteenths. Sizes are standard 
for hard board. 

Running this product a close second in inter- 
est is Tufflex building paper. Its outstanding 
feature is a combination of patented creped 
paper, cemented to a heavy plain sheet by means 
of asphalt. The result is a building paper which 
is flexible, yet sufficiently stiff for easy handling 
and application under all conditions. The con- 
traction and expansion of building members 
will not cause tearing or splitting. The rough 
and smooth waterproof surfaces make it espe- 
cially adaptable for conditioning concrete. It 
does not become brittle in cold weather, nor 
limp on hot days. Tufflex is highly resistant to 


' moisture, because of its three layers of asphalt. 


A 36-inch roll weighs 45 pounds. 


An Attractive Two-Surface Wallboard 


Featured by a high content of new wood fiber, 
unusual moisture resistance and pre-decorated 
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The new flexible building paper is named Tufflex. 

The background illustrates the creping, which is 

applied by a patented process to one of the two 
component kraft layers of this building paper 


surfaces, is a new economical wallboard given 
the trade name “Spruce-Up.” Having a 
higher percentage of new fiber, it is stronger, 
more rigid, and less subject to expansion and 
contraction. In addition to the ordinary beater 
sizing, it is surface-sized with varnish to keep 
out moisture and provide a permanent base for 
paint. Decoration, however, is obviated, as one 
side is finished in a soft green, and the other 
in a cream color. A choice is thus provided, or 
the two may be combined in different ways in 
the same room. Spruce-Up is especially adapted 
to finishing attics, basements, garages, lunch 
rooms, small cabins and small shops where an 
economical wall and ceiling covering is desired. 


Tank Jacket Teaches Value of Insulation 


An interesting item of specialty character is 
the Balsam-Wool hot water tank jacket, which 
insures more hot water, and saves a high per- 
centage of the cost of fuel for the hot water 
supply in the home. The jacket, which is very 
low in price, comes in two sections—quickly 
joined around the tank, and permanently fas- 
tened by a fireproof cloth cover and metal bands. 
It is of particular appeal to lumber dealers, be- 
cause it furnishes a home owner a practical 
demonstration of the value of insulation, making 
the sale of attic insulation easier. 


Providing the Utmost in Insulation 


The well known Balsam-Wool insulation is 
now made in a special form known as “Wall- 
Thick.” It is combined of two heavy layers of 
Balsam-Wool blanket, with four sheets of 
waterproof asphalt paper. The edges are tightly 
sealed against moisture, and are flanged for 
quick and tight application. It is claimed to be 
superior to bat type. insulation, because it is 
windproof, waterproof, has no joints, can not 
settle, is highly efficient and low in application 
costs. This material is designed to meet the 
rigid requirements of air conditioning equipment, 
and where the utmost in insulation is desired. 

In spite of the radical price reductions in 
standard Balsam-Wool insulating blanket, new 
improvements have been added in the form of 
sealed and flanged edges, which greatly increase 
efficiency and cut installation costs. 

All of these products are shipped in mixed 
carloads, permitting smaller unit purchases, re- 
duced inventories and increased turnovers—thus 
meeting the necessary buying policies of the 
dealers during these times. 

Congratulations are being offered the Wood 
Conversion Co. for its aggressive 1933 program. 
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For several issues the Realm 
has been dealing with creative 
plans developed and used by 


certain retailers to meet the 
conditions of the times. These 
plans have differed more or less 
in detail, but they have agreed 
in taking sales and service to 
the customer. As we recall 
them, most of those mentioned 
were put into effect in essen- 
tially rural sections in which 
farmers loomed large in the cir- 
cle of buyers. 

This week the department pre- 
sents a plan which has been 
used in a city of considerable 
size; namely, in Erie, Penn. 


UNIT SALES IN 
A CITY YARD 


Paul P. Doddridge has long 
been known as a progressive re- 
tailer, ready to meet new times 
with new policies. The general 
idea presented briefly here, that 
of selling to the owner instead 
of to the contractor, is rather 
distinctly a city problem. To 
be sure, contractors operate in 
agricultural towns, and even 
among farmers; but in those 
places they merge into the car- 
penter class. The Realm gath- 
ered this material in part from 
hearing Mr. Doddridge address 
the convention of the National 
retailers, in part from a long 
talk with him after that event, 
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and in part from correspond- 
ence with him. 

Unit selling, as Mr. Doddridge 
practices it, is the selling of the 
complete job to the ultimate 
consumer; whether that job is 
a house, a garage or a remodel- 
ing project. It involves selling 
all the materials and the labor 
in one transaction, a sale based 
upon fair prices, and usually 
made on the reputation of the 


company for intelligent and 
complete service, rather than 
upon competition in the old 


sense of the word. 

This method immediately in- 
volves two factors not present 
in the older type of selling. 
The first is the equipment of 
the company to render complete 
service; and the second is a 
very different part played in the 
transaction by the contractor 
who does the actual building. 

Mr. Doddridge has no thor- 
oughgoing quarrel with the con- 
tractor; and in fact the contrac- 
tor plays a reasonable part in 
unit selling, and one almost in- 
variably more profitable to him- 
self. The change has come 


about logically, because of the 
fact that the contractor was try- 
ing to do work lying outside his 
proper field, and work he was 
not able to do efficiently. 


The lumberman furnishes the 
greater part of the materials en- 
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REALM of the 


The Modern Method of 


Unit Selling 


tering into any given job, and 
the uptodate lumberman usually 
furnishes practically all this ma- 
terial. He is the man who must 
assume financial responsibility, 
and in practically all cases, if 
the finished building is not sat- 
isfactory to the owner, it is the 
lumberman who must bear the 
brunt of owner dissatisfaction. 
The contractor deals only in 
labor. In that field he is an ex- 
pert. But because of the reluc- 
tance of the average dealer to 


carry through with the responsi- 
bility which naturally rests upon 
him, the contractor has grad- 
ually assumed larger and larger 
functions. He has tried to do 
such things as furnishing and 
adapting plans, employing sub- 
contractors to do _ subsidiary 
work such as plumbing, heating 
and lighting and, quite as im- 
portant as any of these things, 
assuming financial responsibil- 
ity. The owner has paid him, 
and the material man and the 
subcontractors have had to look 
to him for payment. 

In these extra matters the 
average contractor has done a 
poor job. He is badly equipped 
as a salesman. As a mechanic 
he knows the details of build- 
ing, something in which the 
owner is not directly or pri- 
marily interested. The owner 
knows and cares little about 
studs and rafters, for he takes 
these, and the dozens of other 
technical matters, for granted. 
He is looking for a completed 
building which will fit his de- 


Illustrations Show Unit 
Jobs Sold by Pennsylvania 
Lumber Retailer 


sires in matters of beauty, eff. 
ciency and suitability. He wants 
continuing value, which, in the 
large meaning of the term, is 
included in quality. 

In quality of construction the 
contractor has made a _ poor 
showing, largely because of his 
methods of salesmanship. The 
great talking point of the con. 
tractor is low price. He has an 
obsession about it, and he has 
lined up for competition with 
other contractors on that basis, 


Now the owner has a right to 
a reasonable price, but a price 
is not reasonable if, in the proc 
ess of making it low, the con 
tractor takes lasting quality out 
of the building; and this, too 
often, is precisely what happens. 


LOOSE SALES METHODS 
OF CONTRACTORS 


The contractor sells the job 
at a price which he arrives at 
by general experience and by 
guess. If he is out of work, 
he cuts it more and _ more 
closely, and his preoccupation 
with price, and with little else, 
gets the owner to thinking in 
the same way, and so the low 
bid gets the job. The success 
ful bidder then has to buy his 
materials to come within his 
bid, and he goes to one dealer 
after another. Often he divides 
his purchases among so many 
dealers that no one of the latter 
has any feeling of responsibility 
for the building. It has hap 
pened often, so Mr. Doddridge 
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RETAILER 


An Experienced Dealer Describes 


From Contractor-Controlled 
To Dealer-Controlled 


THE SHIFT 


Sales 


The Importance of Financing in the Plan 


says, that a contractor would 
puy the framing lumber in one 
place and the millwork in an- 
other. Under such circumstances 
it is practically useless to argue 
quality with the contractor. He 
is committed to low price, and 
will use whatever materials can 
be made to come within the 
limitations of that price. 

He seldom makes much if any 
profit, and so it happens over 
and over that the money got for 
one job will not be used to pay 


Brea 


for the materials used there but 
rather to settle up the accounts 
of an earlier house. If the sale 
is small, the builder may use 
the money for his personal liv- 
ing expenses. Or he may tell 
the dealer that the owner has 
paid him but $50 on a $200 job, 
so the dealer must wait until, 
if ever, the owner pays up and 
the builder hands over the 
money. It is the builder who 
handles customer credits, but it 
is the dealer who suffers chiefly 
if extension of customer credits 
is badly handled. 

So the old system gave the 
essential control of the dealer’s 
business over to a contractor 
who knows little about selling 
or credits, and who is interested 
but to a minor degree in the 
Teputation for quality upon 
Which the building industry 
must base its future. It is com- 
paratively easy for a contractor 
to turn the owner’s attention to 
& complete interest in low 
Prices. But the owner has to 
live in the house years after he 





has forgotten about his supposed 
savings in money, and _ the 
longer he lives in a jerrybuilt 
house, the more poisonous his 
opinion of the industry becomes. 
Strangely enough, his animus is 
directed toward the dealer, who 
had little or no control, and not 
toward the builder, who had 
practically all control. 

It is largely because of these 
facts that Mr. Doddridge turned 
to unit selling and dealer con- 
trol. He does not blame the 


contractor excessively, for the 
latter has been caught in a sys- 
tem which he could not change. 
Intelligent contractors don’t 
really like the old system. In 
the long run they did not profit. 
In perhaps a majority of their 
projects they were not paid a 
really adequate sum for their 
labor. They were tangled in 
poor estimating and bad credits, 
and they had to share, to some 
degree at least, in the low 
opinion of the public about the 
lumber industry. If one owner 
gets hung up with a jerrybuilt 
house, his neighbors will be 
slow about undertaking houses 
for themselves. 

So Mr. Doddridge set out on 
the project of unit selling and 
dealer control to preserve a fair 
profit on the materials sold, to 
stop the gross and ridiculous 
competition that was not only 
destroying profits but was also 
loading the market with inferior 
dwellings, to centralize the prac- 
tical advice and counsel which 
the dealer is in the best position 


to offer, to turn the owner’s at- 
tention from price at any cost 
to the matter of quality in which 
his enduring interest is cen- 
tered, to take over the control 
of credits, and finally to in- 
crease volume by centralizing 
the sale of all needed building 
materials in the yard. 

It should be stated that Mr. 
Doddridge has found intelligent 
contractors well satisfied with 
the new set-up, once they under- 
stand it in action. They are re- 
lieved of the salesmanship, 
which they seldom managed 
efficiently, and they are relieved 
of bad credits, and so get paid 
promptly and in full for their 
share of the job. 


PUBLIC RESPONSE TO 
QUALITY BUILDING 


Among general considerations, 
perhaps the most important 
change of color in the industry 
produced by the new practice 
is the prompt response of the 
public to quality appeals. So 
long as owners have the vague 
idea that all houses are essen- 
tially alike, save in architec- 
tural outline, they naturally fall 
into the clutches of the cheap- 
price bug. But once it is made 
clear to them that a poor house 
can be made of good materials, 
and that quality products follow 
from intelligent management, 
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they are ready to be persuaded 
to understand and credit these 
statements. There seems to be 
a well defined reaction the 
country over to quality. The 
mania for cheap prices has 
loaded up the American people 
with articles that do not deliver 
satisfactory service, and this is 
true in every field from shirts 
to skyscrapers. The public has 
learned in the hard school of 
experience that the cost of an 
article is not to be measured 
solely in the buying price, but 
in the satisfaction and length 
of service it renders. 

In Mr. Doddridge’s own field, 
where the buyer is not com- 
petent to make a technical esti- 
mate of quality construction, 
this confidence has to be 
founded upon the reputation of 
the company itself. This is cen- 
tral in the plan, and the first 
section of the sales manual is 
devoted to an analysis of the 
equipment, knowledge and ex- 
perience of the company per- 
sonnel, and also to statements 
from satisfied customers. The 
purpose is to prove that the 
people involved in the service 
have a thorough knowledge of 
the building business, and are 
equipped with a definite sales 
plan and policies. 

This sales manual (unlike the 
ones mentioned in this depart- 
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ment in an earlier issue, which 
are part of the equipment of the 
Iowa Builders Supply Co., of 
Cedar Rapids) is intended for 
the information of the prospect, 
and not solely for the instruc- 
tion of the salesmen. It is a 
large loose-leaf book. In addi- 
tion to the history of the com- 
pany it describes the Home 
Service Department and just 
how it is made available to the 
customer. It contains much sell- 
ing material, including pictures 
of homes built. The front page 
of the AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN, 
containing comparative figures 
about the maintained values of 
houses and of industrial stocks, 
published some months ago, is 
included. This manual is of ad- 
vantage to the salesman in sev- 
eral ways—not the least being 
the fact that it constantly re- 
minds him of all the service 
offered. Otherwise he might be- 
come so interested in certain 
factors that he would forget to 
mention others, and it is im- 
portant that all factors be pre- 
sented, for the salesman can’t 
know in advance which will 
loom large to the prospect. 
One interesting comment on 
the new plan is contained in Mr. 
Doddridge’s statement that the 
average lumber salesman has a 
difficult time in adjusting him- 
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self to the requirements of unit 
selling. Like the average con- 
tractor, upon whose preoccupa- 
tions the lumber salesman forms 
his technique, this salesman is 
usually so engrossed in price, 
and depends so much upon the 
friendship of a few contractors, 
that he finds it almost impos- 
sible to adjust himself to the 
conditions of the new plans. 
This is sufficient evidence that 
the newer plan is almost com- 
pletely different in spirit and 
approach from the old method 
of contractor-controlled sales. 
The specific nature of the 


plan, with this background 
sketched in, can be indicated 
briefly. The retail company 


contacts the customer directly, 
not at second hand through a 
contractor. It sells its own 
reputation, and its ability to 
give sound advice and to fulfill 
promises. It makes sure that the 
prospect is adequately financed, 
or, if he does not have the neces- 
sary money, that he is a suffi- 
ciently good credit risk to war- 
rant arranging a loan for him. 
Unless these financial considera- 
tions are adequate, there is no 
point to going on with the trans- 
action. Then the general prob- 
lem of the house is considered— 
its size, its design, its equip- 
ment. The needs and general 


situation of the family are thor- 
oughly analyzed, and the pros- 
pect gets the benefit of unbiased 
judgment and advice. Last of 
all the matter of price comes 
up, and it is usually agreed upon 
easily. In a majority or cases 
there is no real competition of 
the old-fashioned kind. There 
hardly could be, for the proposi- 
tion as outlined is a tailor-made 
proposal which no one else 
could duplicate exactly enough 
to offer competing figures. 


INCREASING VOLUME 
BY UNIT SALES 


“It is possible,” Mr. Doddridge 
says, “to increase the amount 
of sales per house about 50 per- 
cent. This is based on the lum- 
ber yard which sells nothing but 
lumber and millwork, and this 
increase can be made with very 
little increase in inventory. 
When we sell a complete unit 
we control everything that goes 
into that unit. We sell the sand, 
gravel, cement, cement blocks, 
lumber, millwork, lime, plaster, 
lath, paint, hardware and fur- 
nace. We sell all these things 
at once. Suppose you sell all 
these items but attempt to sell 
them to a contractor. You have 
to have a salesman on the job 
practically every day, and then 
get only half the _ business. 
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Some of the contractors are 
splitting the lumber from the 
millwork. First you sell the 
lumber and then, if you cut the 
price sufficiently the second 
time, you sell the millwork.” 

Mr. Doddridge emphasizes the 
value of financial connections 
through which customer loans 
can be arranged. Such services 
are not needed so often, but 
their presence brings in pros. 
pects who otherwise would not 
come. “I can say positively,” 
Mr. Doddridge adds, “that our 
ability to advertise 15-year 
financing has brought us hun. 
dreds of prospects, and in the 
majority of cases, after we get 
into their financial problems, we 
are able to handle them locally. 
In quite a few cases they have 
found the money themselves, 
and have paid cash for their 
homes. In remodeling jobs, the 
ability to finance makes possible 
the preservation of your profits 
as nothing else will. Financing 
of this kind has proved very 
sound, and to my mind is indis- 
pensable under present business 
conditions.” 

This is not a completely de- 
tailed story of unit selling, but 
the department offers it as 
something to be thought about 
as the industry enters upon a 
new era. 


“Each in His Own Back Yard” Means: Profits 


KEWANEE, ILL., March 27.—The 
Kewanee Lumber & Supply Co. 
has a 2%4-ton Reo Speedwagon of 
which it is proud, but that truck 
is never used to deliver lumber or 
other materials into the territory 
of some other dealer in one of the 
smaller towns near here, an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative was told by J. R. Saunders, 
secretary of the company. 

“That may not be the wise or 
smart course to pursue,” he added, 
“but we think it is, and we know 
it is the right thing to do. If a 
man comes in here from Toulon 
and wants prices on a job, we give 
him an estimate, and he may find 
the price is lower than his dealer 
in Toulon will give him. That is 
not our fault; that dealer, or the 
one in Bradford or Wyoming or 
Buda, can buy lumber as cheaply 
as we can, and if he is not satisfied 
with a reasonable profit he will 
drive his trade somewhere else. 
Then, too, sometimes a lumber 
dealer gets some of his customers 
‘sore’ at him one way or another so 
they wouldn’t take lumber from 
him as a gift, and we get some of 
those disgruntled customers, along 
with the price seekers. 

“But when they get our price, 
and ask us if we deliver it, we 
tell them ‘No; that is outside our 
territory. Buy from your local 
dealer. That is his territory and 
we don’t make deliveries in it.’ If 
our friend and neighbor, Mr. John- 
ston (Johnston Lumber Co., Ke- 
wanee) has a branch yard at that 
town, we tell him about the cus- 
tomer, and he does the same for 
us. Of course, if the customer is 


just about as close to us as he is 
to the other yard we will deliver 
lumber to him gladly. That is fair 
competition. Going into the other 
man’s territory is not, and besides 


gravel, and specialties. A Wood 
hydraulic hoist with dump body, 
the vaiue of which in handling 
materials such as sand and gravel 
is well known, is a great time- 








By means of. a Wood hydraulic hoist the dump body of this 2'4-ton 
Reo Speedwagon is tilted so the yard man can speedily reach and 


unload lumber. 


Or it may be tilted yet more, allowing one end of 


the boards to slide to the ground, when the truck is driven out from 

under the load. The Kewanee Lumber & Supply Co., of Kewanee, IIl., 

also hauls sand and other materials in this truck, which, with a heavy 

load, will romp along at an easy 45 miles an hour to branch yard or 
farmer customer 


it is expensive, for even with a 
truck like our Reo, delivery costs 
money.” 

The truck he mentioned is the 
only one of the firm’s five which 
was licensed last year, and it has 
been caring for all the transporta- 
tion work of the yard, including 
the hauling of lumber, sand, 








saver in handling lumber, also. 
The body may be tilted only 
part way, as shown in the picture, 
which permits Ray Lyle, the yard 
man, to grasp the boards and di- 
mension with unusual ease and 
speed. Or there is the other 
method which Walter Ross, the 
driver, said he uses “lots of times.” 


He backs the truck up to where 
the lumber is to be piled, tilts the 
body until the ends of the boards 
rest on the ground, then drives 
out from under the load. This is 
the speediest method, of course. 

The Kewanee company, which 
maintains a branch yard at Nepon- 
set, is one of the many dealers that 
are operating on low stocks, espe- 
cially when demand is seasonally 
slow. And another reason for low 
stocks is general tightness of credit. 
“We need eight cars of lumber 
right now to bring our stocks up 
to what they ought to be, but we 
won’t get them yet, even though 
we do know that prices are going 
up now and will be much higher 
later. We don’t dare to put the 
money into more stock right now, 
for the banks are not disposed to 
back up any such action.” 

Mr. Saunders, however, like the 
other Kewanee dealers with whom 
the writer talked, was quite hope 
ful as to the prospects for busi- 
ness in this city, whose major in- 
dustries are almost entirely de 
pendent on the building industry. 
Building will come out of the dol- 
drums, and with it Kewanee, 
which has had the unhappy dis- 
tinction of being the “hardest-hit” 
city in Illinois; and when this city 
is going good it is a wonderful 
place in which to live and make 
money, Mr. Saunders said. He 
and his brother, M. A. Saunders 
(the latter is manager but he was 
not in when the writer called 
have a well kept and convenient 
yard, the facilities of which will 
be put to full use again within 4 
few years, they feel certain. 
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BUILDING A MINIATURE HOUSE 





1 wonder if you could give 
me some data on model house 
building. I am interested very 
much, and would appreciate 
anything you might be able to 
. Inquiry No. 2,928. 

Numerous readers of the 
AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN show 
interest in having model houses 
for. display and demonstration 
purposes. This inquirer wishes 
to build his own, as do many 
other retail lumbermen, and in 
response to their need a spe- 
cialist in model house building 
has been asked to give some 
hints as to methods. 

Some general information in 
regard to miniature house build- 
ing was given in the issue of 
Nov. 26 in reply to INQUIRY 
No. 2,886. It need only be noted 
here that the houses this spe- 
cialist describes are not of the 
“practical” type, in that the 
windows and doors do not open 
and close. 

Since the inquiry was an- 
swered, there have been two 
interesting developments in this 
field. One is the production of 
miniature Enterlocking lumber 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Longview, Wash., for dem- 
onstration of methods of con- 
struction with this new mate- 
rial, as reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Feb. 4, page 45. 
The second is the announcement, 
in the advertising pages, that the 
Lumberman’s Drafting & Listing 
Service, 233 Drumheller Building, 
Walla Walla, Wash., is prepared 
to “make, sell and rent models to 
your plan and specification.” As- 
sociated with this service is Arnott 
Woodroofe, whose articles in re- 
gard to economical small-home 
construction and remodeling have 
been much appreciated by readers. 

The following instructions in 
regard to making model houses 
come from a man who has had 
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a great deal of practical experi- 
ence in their construction: 


MINIATURE HOUSE BUILDING 


There are no stock plans, or 
set methods, of building minia- 
ture houses. Each plan requires 
different methods of construction 
and treatment. There are, how- 
ever, certain fundamentals which 
apply in all cases. 


First of all there should be a 
Plan. The plan or design should 
be selected with a view to the 
purpose for which the house is 
to be used, and the space it is to 
occupy. Give thought to secur- 
ing a design which is attractive 
to the eye, and which will not 
be difficult to execute. Plans 
which allow for use of natural 
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materials are most practical. 


Draw a Scale Plan 


The house should be built to- 


an exact scale. Take the plan 
and draw to scale desired. As- 
suming that there is desired a 
miniature for window or counter 
display, we are suggesting build- 
ing to a scale of % inch per foot. 
This will make the suggested 
plan about 18 inches wide and 
30 inches long. 


As each plan requires special 
treatment, we are taking as an 
example, for explaining some 
methods of assembling, Ameri- 
can Lumberman house plan No. 
187. 


Openings and Assembly 


Outline the walls and roof on 
any soft panelwood % inch thick. 
Cut out window openings, mak- 
ing them % inch wider and 
higher than glass size. Do not 
cut out door openings. 


For convenience in handling, 
put main part of house and the 
living room part together sep- 
arately, the living room to be 
attached after finishing. Join 
corners by nailing or gluing. 
Brace corners. Place foot mold- 
ing along bottom edges of walls. 
Cap the walls and gables. Pat- 
terns for certain moldings are 
given in accompanying drawing. 


Windows, Doors and Siding 


Install window casings. Ac- 
companying drawing shows how 
to make these. Having the win- 
dow casings made to appear natu- 
ral is most important. It is these 
small details which bring the 
house to a realistic completion. 


Next shingle the side walls. To 
produce shingles, take strips + 
inch thick and 1% to 1% inch 
wide. They should be vertical 
grain. With a scroll saw, cut 
vertical lines various distances 
apart, about *, %, % and % 





This is the house plan, American Lumberman No. 187, which is taken as example of method of building miniature for display 


inch, average % inch. Lay these 
strips on as you would bevel sid- 
ing. Tack at upper edge with 
fs-inch flathead wire nails. 


Doors are made by tacking or 
gluing, to panel board, wood 
strips for casings and door pan- 
els. 


Roofing, Cement and Brick 


To make a realistic roof, take 
pine panel board, or any panel 
board which has a grain which 
will absorb stain evenly. Plow 
on a bevel, leaving a scant Ys 
inch butt and +; inch exposure. 
See sketch attached. Cut off one 
layer of veneer around eave and 
gable ends of roof panel, to 
bring down thickness to proper 
scale. The vertical lines are put 
in with wood chisel. 


Porch floor is panelboard, 
painted a cement gray. Steps are 
wood block, painted cement gray. 
They may be made more realis- 
tic by covering with a thin coat- 
ing of plaster crack filler. 


Brick posts are wood blocks, 
covered with a paper imitating 
brick. This paper is available at 
Dennisons, and art supply stores. 
Where not available, the bricks 
are produced by sawing horizon- 
tal lines, and chiseling the ver- 
tical lines. 


Trim, Paint and Glazing 


The caps and footings and 
window and door trim should be 
stained or painted before apply- 
ing, to be touched up later. They 
are hard to paint after house is 
complete. Siding is to be brush 
or spray stained after applying. 
The roof may be stained either 
before or after attaching. 


Use frosted glass in windows. 
To hold it in, glue thin strip of 
wood back of the panes. 

Any reader who needs further 
help in securing materials, or 
wishes further information, is 
invited to ask for it. 
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On the Firing Line for Wood 


“It appeals to me as due the public to know 
some truths about the lumber business which, 
in turn, naturally defend the industry from some 
erroneous impressions that have been and still 
are more or less prevalent.” 

In that statement to the AMERIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Frank C. Montross, head of the Mont- 
ross Lumber Co., Troy, Ohio, acknowledged 
the retail lumber dealer’s dual position, not only 
as salesman for the manufacturers of lumber, 
but also as lumber buyer for his whole commu- 
nity, and assumes his natural job as represen- 
tative of the lumber industry in that community. 

He had an opportunity on the night of Feb. 
10 to do a good job as representative of the 
lumber industry, and he took advantage of it. 
He was asked to address the men’s class in the 
Sunday School of the First Christian Church, 
at its regular monthly social meeting, and he 
told the men (the class has a membership of 
about 150) some interesting facts about how 
he buys lumber—a sort of report of the town’s 
lumber purchasing agent, as it were. He told 
them the real facts about the available supply of 
lumber, showing how modern reforestation prac- 
tices make lumber truly a crop, like wheat, 
except that it takes longer to grow. 

Also he talked about the transportation costs 
of lumber, which is a factor of great import- 
ance in a major part of the United States. 
“Particularly is this true,” he said, in comment- 
fg on the subject matter of his speech, “among 
the rural population, who are inclined to feel 
that lumber prices are out of proportion with 
other commodities, especially farm products. 
This can be done without a discussion of the 
merits of freight rates, but it does prove inter- 
esting to the listener, and rightfully defends 
the retailer in the rather odious comparison of 
commodity prices.” 

The dealer reports that the audience listened 
with courtesy and close attention, displaying a 
real interest in the subject. : 


How They Made a Profit in 1932 


It was not with cut prices and low quality, 
for they were selling No. 2 common and bet- 
ter at $20 when some others were selling No. 3 
at $15 and advertising it by size, not grade. 

It was not with a large and marvelously or- 
ganized staff, for W. G. Shephard and R. R. 
Huffaker, the two partners, divided all the of- 
fice work between them and there were only 
two or three in the mill and one truck driver. 

It was not by the granting of indiscriminate 
credit, for less than 2 percent of last year’s 
business remains on the firm’s books. 

It was WORK, and lots of it, not only with 
hands and feet but with brains, says Mr. Shep- 
hard, that made it possible for the Shephard- 
Huffaker Lumber Co., Knoxville, Tenn., to real- 
ize profits during its first year in business, ended 
Feb. 1. The two men started with a 1-ton 
Ford truck as their delivery department, but 
business has grown so much that this no longer 
is able to do the work, and a new 1%-ton Chev- 
rolet has just been purchased. 

Mr. Shephard is justly proud of this record, 
especially because it was made without disturb- 
ing the local market. The town has not been 
especially favored, either—has had its share of 
bank failures and such things. “We hear enough 
stuff every day to make us close our doors if 
we would listen to it,” the dealer said. But they 
did not listen to it. They worked, twelve and 
fifteen hours a day, using a desk to figure on, 





instead of to park heels on while relying on low 
prices to bring their “share” of whatever busi- 
ness might scare itself up. “We have made our 
business grow by boosting all the time and 
working while the other fellow sleeps and wor- 
ries. We are doing a thing here that has been 
said could not be done—we are merchandising 
lumber, millwork and building supplies. We 
are trying very hard to change as the times 
do. We realize that we must, if we ever get 
anywhere.” 

It was this spirit of keeping up with the times 
and giving the service demanded that prompted 
the purchase of the new truck. “We believe it 
is the most suitable truck for our business,” Mr. 
Shephard explained, “as it has the speed that 
we require and, as we see it, can carry the 
load with the least cost.” 





Dealer Hires Home Decorator 
to Aid Customers 


Ponca City, Oxta., March 13.—The local 
yard of the A. C. Houston Lumber Co. has 
employed Etna Marcellus, who recently com- 
pleted his work in the business college at the 
University of Kansas, as salesman specializing 
in home decoration and arrangement, a field in 
which he made special studies. Commenting 
on the innovation the dealer said: 

We plan to make our yard a source of 
information on the latest trends in home 
construction and decoration. We feel that 
as a rule the consumer—particularly the 
housewife—is interested primarily in the 
ultimate total effect that she gains in fur- 
nishing her home. Consequently, if we can 
picture to her a pleasing home in its en- 
tirety and show her how to create it, either 
by the use of new furnishings or by adapta- 
tion of what she has, we feel that she will 





appreciate the service. Since much of the 
value of paint, wall paper and, to an in- 
creasing degree, roofings is “eye” value, 


which is obtained only by the correct and 








Roller skates—a pair of ’em—make a 
much better bed for a roll of screen 
cloth on the cutting table, says the 
head of F. O. Barden & Son, Boyne 


City, Mich. than the metal-lined 
trough described on the front page of 
the March 4 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and pictured on page 
28 of that issue. “Get one pair of good 
roller skates,” says this Wolverine 
dealer, “turn them bottom side up so 
the rollers are on top, fasten them to 
the top of the table, one at the front 
edge and one near the rear, and put 
the roll of screen on them, resting on 
the wheels. Then see how much nicer 
it will be to cut screen.” Sounds rea- 
sonable, and small boys had better be 
careful how they leave their skates 
parked around anywhere near the lum- 
ber yard after this. 











anes 
ed 
appropriate adaptation of these materials ty 
individual needs, we feel that we are greatly 
increasing the money’s worth to the ¢op. 
sumer at but little added cost to ourselves 
The plan of promotion includes talks during 
the women’s hour on the local radio station 
and to women’s clubs, parent-teacher associa. 
tions, and similar groups, as well as education, 
window displays. 





Novel Contest Proves Good 
Advertising 


An interesting contest was recently conducted 
by Charles Grosse & Son, retail lumber 
dealer at Waterloo, Ill. Considerable local in. 
terest was aroused, and the firm was well 
pleased with results. The contest was to see 
how many different words, exclusive of proper 
nouns or abbreviations, could be found in the 
company’s slogan: “Dependable Building Ma. 
terial Headquarters for Sixty Years.” Te 
prizes, ranging from first of $10 to tenth of 
$1, were offered. All contestants were required 
to submit their lists on mineographed entry 
blanks obtainable at the firm’s office. 

“The results came up to our expectations, es- 
pecially from a publicity standpoint,” said Wil- 
liam Grosse. “By stretching the contest over 
a period of three months, and calling attention 
to it in each monthly edition of our Hee Haw 
News, considerable interest was created, some 
of it manifested by persons whom you would 
not expect to be interested in a thing of this 
sort. It brought to our place of business people 
who had not been here before, which meant an 
occasional sale. We consider it good advertis- 
ing and expect to put on another contest of 
some sort at a future time. Over 10 percent 
of those who receive our monthly publication 
entered the contest. The winners, regardless of 
amounts received, are very happy over their 
achievement, and some have even asked when 
we are going to put on another contest.” 

A contest of this sort can be easily arranged 
by any dealer who wishes to put on a stunt for 
stirring up a little local interest, using as 2 
basis the firm’s slogan or a sentence especially 
composed for the purpose. 


Creative Sales Efforts Get 
Good Results 


As an illustration of the principle that some 
business can be created even in the dullest 
times, the following from John T. Perry, @ 
the Perry Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky., is a 
interest : 

Some time ago we realized that if we ex 
pected to increase our business during 193 
we must find new channels. We think that 
“renovizing,” meaning remodeling or restyl- 
ing, is the channel through which we may 
expect this increase. 

About that time the Philip Carey Co. al- 
nounced its new asbestos siding, so we de 
cided, with the help of that company, to form 
a modernizing department, to be headed UP 
by one man, with as many solicitors as he 
could use successfully. This man and his 
solicitors have built up a card index system 
in which the names of all prospects are filed, 
with the information which the solicitor gets 
at the time of his call, and the date set for 
return call. 

Starting at this time of the year, our 
activities have of course been hampered 
somewhat by weather conditions; but even 
so, we have up to this time been able to 
close two remodeling jobs, besides selling 
several roofing jobs, and have lined up nl 
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erous prospects for the spring. These pros- 
pects were secured through a house-to-house 


canvass. , ‘ 

We believe that if this plan is followed 
very thoroughly, it can be made a money 
maker for any lumber dealer in any sized 


town. 


Model of Pioneer Homestead 
Attracts Attention 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13.—Because of the 
great amount of attention attracted by a model 
of a pioneer Missouri homestead in the display 
window of the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co.’s 
Maplewood yard, Man- 
ager Leslie M. Block 
has decided to retain the 
exhibit at least through- 











This model of a pioneer 
Missouri homestead, dis- 
played in the window of 
the Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co.’s Maple- 
wood yard in St. Louis, 
attracted so much atten- 
tion it is still on exhibit 





out March. The model, 
historically authentic 
and designed in accurate 
proportion, was made by 
Edward Lutz, of Kirkwood, Mo., and bought 
by the local lumber company. When it is re- 
moved from the dealer’s window, it will be 
exhibited by the Missouri Historical Society in 
the Jefferson Memorial Building, familiar to 
school children and out-of-town visitors as St. 
Louis’ center of historical material. I. R. L. 
Wiles, president of the lumber firm, has said 
that the exhibit may eventually be presented to 
the historical society for permanent display. 

From the accompanying illustration one may 
see that the model shows plainly the pioneer 
family’s dependence on the tree and the fruits 
of the tree—his only equipment an axe and 
other simple tools, and an indomitable will to 
conquer, the pioneer trail-blazer and home- 
steader soon adapted the tree to a variety of 
purposes which meant life for him and his fam- 
ily: He felled the trees that made his cabin; 
he constructed shingles for his roof and hewed 
out a sturdy door and windows, he hollowed out 
a slim tree trunk and made a rain spout for 
his roof; he made his work bench, ash hop- 
per, rain barrel, hitching rack, wash tub and 
board, table and handbowl from wood, and even 
the wash-line, attached to the tree, by means 
of bark. Not to mention the firewood. The 
cornshocks, homespun towel, and animal hide 
hung up to dry complete the picture of the nec- 
essities of the typical American settler. 


Lumber Retailer Believes in 
"Woolworthing" His Stock 


The success of the “five and ten” stores is 

due in a measure to the placing of the mer- 
chandise where the customers must “fall over 
it,” according to R. N. Ervin, manager of the 
O'Neil Lumber Co., Pomona, Calif. And the 
Profits of such a store are based upon many 
sales, each representing a small profit. 
Mr. Ervin is not adverse to following some 
of the “five and ten” principles. “We are pull- 
ing our odds and ends from seclusion,” he said, 
and displaying them where every person who 
comes in must see them, for one never knows 
what may appeal to a visitor and result in an 
extra sale.” 
_ But, in addition to a stock of odds and ends 
in sash, doors and what-not, Mr. Ervin has a 
regular “Woolworth department” in one corner 
of the yard. It is a large shed where short 
lengths of materials of all kinds are stacked on 
end, in the same manner that long lengths are 
stacked in the other sheds. 

‘This is our short length department,” said 
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Mr. Ervin, “where we cater to the price- 
mindedness of .some of the public, just as the 
‘five and ten’ store caters to the price-minded- 
ness of people who feel that they can get goods 
cheaper there than they can at the hardware 
stores, for example. We buy goods for this 
department. The mills usually have an abun- 
dance of short lengths which they are glad to 
sell at a low price. The stuff runs from two 
to eight feet—ceiling, flooring and other finish 
materials. The bargain-hunter is in his glory, 


and we make a neat profit on all we sell. 
“Out in the yard we have a stack of inch 

common that we can sell at a price—accumula- 

tions from our own stock. The lengths are not 





more than 8 feet. If a customer wants an 8-foot 
board we sell it off this stack at the regular 
price; if he wants a quantity, we’ll make him a 
price that’s attractive, to get rid of it.” 


—_—————— 


Contact the Editor 


Maybe you never heard of Cawker City, Kan., 
but in that little town in the Solomon valley is 
an alert Jumber dealer. When he sold a house 
job to D. W. Meall, the manager of the Cawker 
City Lumber Co. (a Hardman yard) saw news 
value in it. He let the editor of the Cawker 
City Ledger know about it, and the editor saw 
news value in it, too, and has announced he will 
print the picture of the house when it is com- 
pleted. If that community is not “new home 
minded” it will not be the fault of this dealer, 
nor of this editor. 

—_—_—_—_—_— 


A Striking Example of Service 


BoswortH, Mo., March 13.—The Bosworth 
Lumber & Supply Co. reports a striking ex- 
ample of the service rendered dealers by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, and the 
expeditious way in which railroads are handling 
shipments. This company recently ordered a 
carload of lumber from the Long-Bell mill at 
Weed, Calif., and to its surprise the car was de- 
livered to the yard in seven days from the time 
it was loaded in Weed. An interesting incident 
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in connection with this shipment was the dis- 
covery of this message written on one of the 
boards: “Hello, Bosworth and hello, Bogard.” 
This was signed D. E. Warren, who formerly 
was a citizen of this community. 





Sales Indicate Exodus to 
Country 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 13.—A steady ex- 
odus from the city into the country has been 
observed by Eugene Galyon, of the Galyon Lum- 
ber Co., based on his experience in selling lum- 
ber during recent months. He said: ‘“Ninety- 
five percent of our sales have been to people in 
the country. They are building new houses, 
adding rooms and making other additions to 
the old houses, and occasionally building a fill- 
ing station or some business house.” One rea- 
son for this activity, as he sees it, is that people 
out of work in cities are gradually moving back 
to the farm, to live with the “old folks” or with 
other relatives, the influx creating a need for 
additional room in the ancestral house. Mr. 
Galyon says he can recall from 200 to 300 
houses in the rural district that recently have 
been built or remodeled. 





Dealer Tells Customer How to 


Pile Lumber 


St. Louis, Mo., March 13.—Some months ago 
a customer placed a large order for lumber in 
commercial sizes with the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co. and authorized shipment of the entire requi- 
sition immediately, although some of it would 
not be used for months, use depending upon 
general economic conditions. The buyer asked 
the lumberman for advice on how to pile the 
stock, so the dealer prepared the drawing re- 
produced on this page, and sent it to the cus- 
tomer along with these instructions : 

FOUNDATION: Use 3 foundations for lengths 
10 to 18 feet, 4 foundations for lengths 20-22 
feet, 5 foundations for lengths of 24 feet ete. 

Foundations should be at least 8 inches wide, 
and may be made of dimension, timber, stone, 
brick or other suitable material. 

The center foundations should be set a little 
high to allow for the additional settling caused 
by the extra load carried at that point. 

WIDTH OF PILE: 8 to 16 feet—any multiple 
of 2 feet. Pile should be the same _ width 
throughout its entire height. 

HEIGHT OF PILE: Piles approximately 12 feet 
high are most economical. 

SLOPE OF PILE: A slope of 1 
will shed water quickly. 





inch to 1 foot 


SPACING OF PIECES: Pieces should be spaced 
1, to ™% inch apart. 
HEIGHT OF COURSES: Green lumber should 


be piled one high, or in no case over two high. 

PILING STRIPS: May be either 1- or 2-inch 
stock, but in no case should it be over 6 inches 
wide. Dampness is retained under wide pieces, 
causing stain, mildew and, if the lumber is 
green, even decay on both strip and lumber. 
A 1x3-inch strip is recommended. 

EXTEND PILING STRIPS: 
Front piling strip should 
be extended %-inch be- 
yond course of lumber 
below to protect it from 
rain and sun, thus mini- 
mizing checking. 

These instructions 
were mimeographed, and 
letter -size photostats 
were made of the sketch, 
for distribution to this 
and any other customers 
who might desire such 
information. 





Sketch prepared by 

Julius Seidel Lumber 

Co., St. Louis, Mo., to 

show customer how to 

— pile large order of lum- 
ber in the open 
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Ideas. 





Plans. 


ales Ammunition 


New Products and New Profit Possibilities. 
Not automatic, and of no value unless put into action. 


FOR THE ALERT | 
LUMBER DEALER 





Cash in Comfort 


The way to sell insulation is not to try to 
sell insulation but instead sell greater home 
comfort and decreased fuel costs, two things 
dear to the heart and pocketbook of any home 
owner. That seems to be the basic principle of 
the campaign by which the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, is increasing its sales 
of Eagle bat insulation. The company is ex- 
panding its distribution organization and is 
seeking representation by more live dealers who 
will make honest efforts to sell. 

“Is Comfort Included?” is the pertinent ques- 
tion asked, on the cover of a little folder pre- 
pared by the manufacturer, about the new home 
which is pictured under construction. Inside 
the folder is information, plainly and convinc- 
ingly worded, about the value in comfort and 
dollars and cents which insulation affords, and 
the ease of application of Eagle bats is made 
clear. Dealers may get copies of this booklet 
by addressing the company at its Cincinnati 
headquarters. 





The Money You Throw Away 


The profit you ought to be getting, and don’t, 
from the sales you make, is one of the reasons 
why you buy red ink for your bookkeeper. C. 
E. Snyder, Chicago merchandising counselor 
who in convention addresses this winter has 
been scattering lumbermen’s complacency to the 
four winds, made this point clear to officials and 
yard managers of the Lindas Lumber Co. at a 
group meeting in Larned, Kan., recently. His 
remarks should furnish something profitable, 
though perhaps disturbing, for any lumber sales- 
man to think about. Some of them were: 

Any salesman who has to give away addi- 
tional merchandise to clinch a sale is not 
selling. He is buying the sale. A business 
transaction of this type merely lessens a 
salesman’s ability to sell. 

When you cut a price, or offer free goods, 
or something for nothing, a customer often 
wonders two things—first, whether or not 
there is something wrong with the mer- 
chandise; and second, whether or not other 
customers are getting bargains that are not 
offered him. Transactions of this type un- 
dermine customer confidence. It is.good mer- 
chandising for a retailer to offer special 
prices, or to include an article with the pur- 
chase of another, or to offer a l1-cent sale. 
However, in all such cases sales and gifts 
should be available to all customers. To do 
this, they must be advertised; the customer 
should be informed that it is for the purpose 
of stimulating sales, or to get new custom- 
ers into the store; in this way it plainly is a 
store policy and not an individual one. 

When a salesman gives away nails with the 
lumber—a paint brush with a can of paint— 
weather strip with a door—he (1) undermines 
the confidence of the customer, (2) cheats 
every other employee in the yard, (3) lessens 
his ability as a salesman, (4) reduces his own 
opportunity for increased salary, and (5) 
cheats his employer. 

The term “selling,” when applied to mer- 
chandise, implies the exchange of goods for 
money and the making of a reasonable profit. 
Customers realize that a dealer can not oper- 
ate without profit. They are willing to pay 
the marked price, but if a salesman gives 
away any part of his merchandise in order 
to complete the transaction he certainly is 
not selling. 

If a customer wishes to buy screen wire, 
sell it to him. Sell the wire before the ques- 
tion of tacks comes up; then, when the sale 
has been completed, suggest the tacks; then, 
sell the tacks. When you sell paint sell prop- 


erty protection, satisfaction and beauty; then, 
sell the brush as a necessary tool for apply- 


ing of the paint. Sell fence wire for keeping 
cattle and hogs in, and then make the staples 
a suggested second sale. 

The point is, that when an article is sold 
on its merits a gift is merely an unnecessary 
expense. The gift article affords opportunity 
for a second sale; thus, increasing the sales 
volume and the profits from which salaries 
are paid. 





Screen and Storm Sash Hanger 
Is Novel, Handy, Practical 


Every home owner unable to afford the more 
costly window equipment wishes for screens 
that will fit snugly when closed, swing open 
like a door at window-washing time, but not 
fall to the ground to necessitate an extra 
ladder trip, and yet easily removable. If, in 
addition to this, it would be -possible to have 
the hardware so designed “if some inventor 
were only smart enough” that the screens could 
be instantly interchanged with storm sash, the 
average man would think it too good to be 
true. 

But that is what can be done with a simple 
set of screen and storm-sash hardware which 
has been put on the market by the Frantz 
Manufacturing Co., of Sterling, Ill. It allows 
either unit, of half or full size, to swing freely, 
shut securely, and change easily, and the one 
model is reversible to allow either left or right 
swing, thus minimizing stock necessary. This 
is a good item to give prominent display in the 
springtime or fall, out where customers can 
see what it will do, and dealers will do well to 
ask the company about the new product. 


And the Money's Ready, Too 


Many lumber dealers find it hard to get more 
than casually interested in plans to develop 
more business because, they say, nobody’s got 
any money to spend on building or remodeling, 
and nobody will lend any, either. Usually there 
is, at this stage in the conversation, some bitter 
talk about the banking situation and all that 
sort of thing. 

But that is no excuse this year. Johns-Man- 
ville is spending a lot of money, and is willing 
to spend a lot more if necessary, to get across 
to dealers and to home owners its message that 
it has “a million dollars to lend” for remodeling 
and modernizing of homes. To the dealer this 
plan means his own freedom from all credit 
risk, as well as the added advantage of free 
circularization of his live prospects by the manu- 
facturer. 

Any dealer who has bucked up against the 
solid and distressing wall of no finance, and 
has seen most of the remodeling and moderni- 
zation business go to mail order companies sim- 
ply because they had the money to finance, will 
find it well worth his while to investigate. 
Write department AL333 of Johns-Manville at 
292 Madison Avenue, New York, and see what 
this manufacturer has to offer. It is a plan 
quite easily workable by any reputable dealer. 

V—_ee_—_—_—_—_- 


HAVE YOU NOTICED how seedy looking a great 
many railroad cars are getting to be? You can 
hardly read the stencils on some of the cars. 
The railroads are doing just as little repairing 
as they can possibly do and keep their rolling 
stock rolling, and they are shifting their repair 
materials from one shop to another so each shop 
will have a little of each item, for emergencies. 
When they do much repairing, they’ll have to 
buy a lot of lumber. 











Collect Those Hidden Profits 


Yet to be born is the lumberman whose pene. 
trating eyes can see, at a glance when a cys. 
tomer enters the yard sales office, exactly what 
that man should, can and will buy, of the prod. 
ucts the dealer has for sale. He may ask for 
one board, and have a whole remodeling job jn 
mind. He may ask for an ordinary pair of 
hinges and really be a hot prospect for a pair 
of double-action hinges that will allow the 
kitchen door to swing both ways. He may ask 
for a 2-inch paint brush, “any old brush—this 
isn’t an important paint job”’—when he should 
have a good 3-inch brush of a different type; 
or when he buys the paint he may not ask for 
a brush at all, without some kind of suggestion, 


But how to do it? All this talk about per- 
sonalities that pull, and “when he asks fora 
hub-cap, sell him the car to go with it,” and 
efficient sales technique is fine, and has its place, 
but the fact remains that there are plenty of 
good lumber dealers who are not lumber deal- 
ers because they have such marvelous sales abil- 
ity and “personality plus.” They are lumber 
dealers because they know lumber and how it 
is used in ordinary construction, and how to 
buy it and how to stock it. They can read, and 
be inspired by, clever sales ideas until they are 
blue in the face, and then when the customer 
comes in it is not some stranger on whom the 
dealer can practice sales technique in comfort, 
sort of impersonally, but an old customer. The 
lumberman quakes inwardly and tells himself, 
“He'd laugh fit to kill if I tried this hot sales- 
manship on him after all these years.” So he 
reverts to the comfortable and familiar, but not 
too profitable, old pattern, and the customer 
spends that extra cash in some other store, or 
maybe “salts it away.” Other dealers, who are 
so constituted they could hand a sales talk to 
any person in town “without batting an eye,” 
similarly pass up profit opportunities just be- 
cause they don’t realize the possible needs of 
that particular customer at that particular time, 
and they can’t very well go through a list of all 
their products like an old-time drummer calling 
on a small-town grocer. 

That is the reason why retailers have displays. 
A display does at least part of the dealer’s talk- 
ing for him, without danger of giving offense 
or taking too much time. If well arranged, it is 
an extra salesman on the floor—a salesman who 
never gets “flustrated” by familiar faces or 
caustic comments, and who takes only as much 
time as the customer himself is willing to spare. 
That is why displays are so effective, and s0 
profitable. 

For example, brush displays. Selling brushes 
is not like selling paint. In the latter all the 
customer wants to know is, color, guaranty 0 
quality, and price; he wouldn’t think of sticking 
his finger into a can of paint to feel the texture. 
But when he buys a brush it’s different—he 
likes to take hold of it and rub the bristles over 
his hand and between his fingers; it is mu 
easier to select the brush that is needed for the 
job when this can be done, and when the entire 
line of brushes is easily within reach without 
the necessity of asking a salesman to bring 4 
brush out of a glass-enclosed case. Many cus- 
tomers, rather than ask and thus feel obligated 
by having taken a salesman’s time, will let the 
matter drop until they can get in to a five-and- 
ten. 

The J. C. Saunders Builders’ Supply Co., of 
Wauseon, Ohio, takes no chances with its brush 
sales. Mr. Saunders says “Merchandise well 
displayed is half sold,” and puts samples of each 
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brush he stocks out where any customer easily 
an reach them. He uses the Wooster Sampler, 
repared for this purpose by the ‘Wooster Brush 
bo of Wooster, Ohio, for his display, and tells 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he has in- 
creased his brush sales at least 50 percent by 
doing so. Out in Horton, Kan., the Horton Lum- 
ber Co. has been using the same system for about 
4 year, and M. L. Rousey, the manager, says 
that although he has not yet sold a large num- 
per of Wooster brushes with the device, it has 
heen wonderfully helpful in another way: “Our 
trouble was a too large stock of brushes, and 
we find this has enabled us to reduce it and still 
have all that are needed. It has been a great 
aid in cleaning out our old brush stock. Of 
course as we do that we fill up with Wooster 


brushes. 


Lumber Dealers Should Enter 
the Fight Against Termites 


Very few States have entirely escaped the 
ravages of termites. While some communities 
still are free from this enemy, the army of 
destruction is on the march, and promises 
eventually to destroy even the partial immunity 
hitherto enjoyed by a few of the northern 
States. The life history, the habits and the 
destructive methods of this wood-eating pest 
have been thoroughly studied, and effective 
means for its eradication have been perfected, 
but much remains to be done in the way of 
educating the public as to the necessity for 
thorough eradication upon the first sign of at- 
tack, and for preventive measures, preceding 
new construction. Unquestionably, it is incum- 
bent upon the lumber dealers of the country 
to take a hand in this fight. By so doing, they 
not only will render a vital service to their com- 
munities, but will create new sales opportunities 
for themselves. 

The attack of the termite is insidious and all 
the more dangerous because it is concealed from 
casual observation, and often is discovered only 
when wooden members of a structure collapse; 
because the termite hates light, and does not 
bore entirely through the wood, but just eats 
out the heart and if unmolested leaves a mere 
shell. Some forms of obstructions or shields 
are effective in barring the insects from new 
buildings, but the almost incredible persever- 
ance and engineering skill which they possess 
enable them to build their shelter tubes around 
many such obstacles. The safe way to escape 
infestation, or to overcome it after it has taken 
place, is by the chemical treatment of all wood 
within range of the ground in the lower part 
of the building, and treatment of the ground 
contacts of the building with the same toxic 
materials. 

_Among others for these purposes, a prepara- 
tion under the name Antimite, made by the 
Antimite Co., Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been found truly effective. Lumber dealers 
who stock this product speak highly of it. For 
instance, the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., one of the largest retailers of the 
country, says—through Charles W. Spiess, vice 
president: “We have been selling Antimite for 
the last two years to the building trade for 
termite extermination, where these pests had 
infested buildings already constructed. It has 
given universal satisfaction.” O. C. Murphy, 
commissioner of inspection and sanitation, of 
the municipal health department, Kansas City, 
Mo., says: “After having held under observa- 
tion for possible recurrence of termite infesta- 
tion the structures treated with Antimite, we 
still feel satisfied that this gives permanent re- 
sults and there has been no sign of return of 
termites in any of the buildings, some of which 
were treated five years ago.” 

Here lies an opportunity for the retailer. 
Several factors combine to make the local lum- 
ber dealer the logical leader in the fight against 
termite infestation. In the first place, he is 
familiar with wood and its properties, as well as 
with the types and methods of construction used 
in his community. Moreover, he is in touch 
with the owners and occupants of these build- 
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ings to a greater degree than anyone else, be- 
cause he has in many cases furnished the 
original materials, and in others has furnished 
repair materials. 

Therefore, if he will thoroughly study the 
whole termite proposition, making himself an 
authority on proper methods of combatting 
this pest, and will put in a stock of a depend- 
able exterminator and preventive, such as Anti- 
mite, there is no reason why he could not do 
profitable business in this field. Literature cov- 
ering the subject, by means of which the dealer 
may make himself thoroughly conversant with 
the habits, manifestation and means for combat- 
ting termite, is readily available. In fact, the 
company above named has worked out detailed 
instruction sheets, for use of its representatives, 
enabling them with moderate amount of study 
and practice to become experts. 

Here is a field without competition for the 
dealer who will prepare himself to occupy it, 
and to give real service in his community in 
the fight against this arch-enemy of wood. In- 
quiries on this subject, addressed to the Anti- 
mite Co., will bring interesting and helpful in- 
formation which every lumber dealer and for 
that matter every home owner should have. 

__ 


New Type of Base for New 
Roofing Profits 


Cellulose, whose tough and pliable qualities 
are best known in such products as cellophane, 
rayon, and Duco enamel, has been put to work 
in the manufacture of roofing—that is, in de- 





And WHERE 
Will the Lumber 
Industry Be? 


That’s the very pertinent question 
asked by E. E. Woods, secretary-man- 
ager Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, in a recent bulletin sent to 
the members in which he says: 

Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind., while in Kansas City at the auto- 
mobile show, was asked: “Why are the 
automobile people spending so much 
money in advertising and promoting 
their product with general business 
conditions as they are?” Mr. Hoffman 
replied: “If things do not get better, 
and continue to grow worse, it won’t 
make much difference whether we 
spend our money or not. When things 
do get better, as we confidently look 
forward to, we want to be on top.” 





veloping a new base for asphalt shingles and 
prepared roofings. The result, as must be read- 
ily apparent to any dealer who has had an op- 
portunity to read the results of tests and to 
“play with” samples of the new product, is a 
roofing which will give lumber dealers, con- 
tractors and others in the building industry that 
best of all sales-with-profit appeals—real qual- 
ity. It is not a new brand, but a new process 
by which the present brands can be manufac- 
tured, available to all manufacturers of good 
roofing. 

Unbelievable, almost, to a man familiar with 
the limitations of even the best roofings on the 
market, are some of the things accomplished 
by the use of these alpha fibers of cellulose. Be- 
cause they are so flexible, the roofing can be 
bent around sharp corners of buildings without 
breaking or cracking. The writer bent samples 
of it, including the heaviest weight slate sur- 
faced, around a sharp corner of his desk, and it 
handled very much like a sheet of cellophane; 
when straightened again, the only thing that 
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showed even a wrinkle was the gummed-paper 
label on the back of the sample. Because these 
fibers are not tubular, like most plant life, but 
flat or ribbon-shaped, and hooked at the end, 
when felted together they form an interlocking 
mass which is one essential of a good roofing 
backbone or base. What this means on the 
roof is that nails will not pull out, or tear it, 
even when it is put on a building which is open 
at both ends so the wind can sweep through it; 
the roofing will move up and down, but, as 
tests have proven, the nails hold it firmly. This 
should commend it especially for ice houses and 
tobacco storage sheds, or for use in the tempo- 
rary shelters farmers sometimes put up until 
they have time or money to build a permanent 
structure for their car or farming machinery. 
But roofings made of Solka are in no sense 
“temporary” roofings, for the new base has un- 
usual capacity for absorbing asphaltic saturant, 
and it is this quality which gives long life to 
any roofing. The type of saturant, coating and 
finish (slate, mica, mineral etc.) depends on the 
manufacturer, but with this base he is assured 
of the utmost absorption of asphalt, and there- 
fore the longest possible life of the roof. 

This new type of roofing base or “backbone” 
has been developed by the Brown Co., of Port- 
land, Me., and is manufactured under the trade 
name of “Solka.” The company is anxious to 
acquaint lumber dealers with the possibilities of 
Solka base, and will send samples to any AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN reader who requests. Com- 
pany officials feel sure that when dealers dis- 
cover that this type of base offers a chance to 
sell quality, not price, there will be an increas- 
ing demand for roofing manufacturers to make 
its advantages available under the well known 
brands. Five prominent manufacturers already 
are offering this roofing to the trade. 

The dealer who relies solely upon low prices 
to gather in his orders will not be greatly in- 
terested in a Solka base roofing, but the man 
who wants to sell a roof with longer life, greater 
roofing protection, and assurance of customer 
satisfaction, will do well to investigate, The re- 
tailer will have to obtain from 15 to 25 cents 
extra on a roll of roofing. and a corresponding 
amount, depending on the amount of base used, 
for asphalt shingles. But even if they were the 
best, or triple layer thickness, the extra cost for 
the average size (12-square) roof would be only 
$7.50. The added advantages are such that any 
dealer who has the confidence of his custom- 
ers should have little difficulty in selling them 
the better quality. A sample in the customer’s 
hands should do most of the convincing. 


Other Men's Brains Can Make 
Money for You 


Even the best of us have to contend with that 
old bugaboo, stagnation of the brain. New ideas 
just don’t seem able to germinate, or, if they do, 
they die in infancy. Retail lumber dealers need 
no brilliant orator to tell them this—they know 
it already. And often the lumberman, whether 
the inconsequential little dealer in the inconse- 
quential town, or the powerful dealer in the 
mighty city, wishes for the services of the clever 
merchandising expert he can’t afford to hire. 
He sees what great corporations accomplish with 
the well-laid plans of trained merchandisers, 
and he wishes he could hire new brains for a 
while to tackle his own problem, from an angle 
he can’t see it from because he’s too close to it, 
and with renewed vigor. 

Strangely, even while he wishes that, his 
careless fingers toss into the wastebasket the 
very thing he’s been wanting—other men’s brains 
and ideas to bolster up his own. They come to 
him in the form of printed sales promotion 
helps, and he says to himself, “What a flood! 
Every one of these fellows wants me to push his 
product and forget all the others. Besides, 
they’re just the pet theories of some lounge- 
lizard in an office chair who wouldn’t know a 
lumber yard from a hole in the ground. Some 
of em might be good, but how can I tell?” Yet, 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Making a Small Retail 
Stock “Do Tricks” 


“We turned our stock nearly five times in 1932 and we are going to 
turn it six times in 1933.” 

The Jones Bros. Lumber Co. accomplished this commercial feat be- 
cause in this Wewoka, Okla., firm are some hard-working, hard-thinking 
lumbermen. As Wallis C. Jones, who is associated in the company with 
Robert T. Jones and Reece R. Mitchell, told of the methods employed it 
seemed to shape up into just a few major points: 

1. Know what items, and what proportion of each, your trade 
will demand, and keep your stock balanced in that proportion, 

2. Cultivate friendships among your customers and prospective 
customers. 

3. Know what service your customers can use to advantage, and 
be prepared to offer it if possible. 

4. Keep your yard in the public mind and your products in the 
public eye by consistent advertising and intelligent display. You 
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This attractive office is made of the products the dealer sells 


get added benefit from general national advertising such as that done 
by associations and manufacturers if you localize it to fit your own 
town. Take advertising lessons from the chain store and the mail 
order house and then go them one better. 


How the first point works out in practice is best told by quoting 
Mr. Jones: 

Our stock is small but we keep it bright and new, and it sells a 
lot better than a large but old stock. We take inventory semi- 
annually but we watch our stock all the time. We don't buy large 
quantities because they are cheap. If they won't sell they’re no 
bargain, Having been contractors we know what percent of each 
item will be used on a bill and we avoid over-stocking. 


One of the outstanding things about this yard is the manner in which 
it makes and keeps friends. Because of the twentieth amendment just 
ratified it is likely that in the future March 4 will be known in Wewoka 
mainly as the anniversary of the Jones Bros. Lumber Co., for every year 
on that date the company “throws a party” for contractors, also one at 
Christmas time, and at various other times during the year. 

We have about eight men (contractors) working out of our yard, 
said Mr. Jones, but we invite all the contractors in town that we 
know to be honest, reliable men that we could recommend. We do 
not expect to get all of these men, but by getting acquainted with 
them we find that they are always willing to let us figure their 
bills if we ask them. It is cheap advertising and promotes good 
fellowship among the men. They seem to have a good time, for we 
always have to run them off about midnight so we can go home. 
The expense is not great. We play cards and dominoes and have 
cigars and candy and serve coffee and doughnuts. Sometimes we 
have a negro string band with tap dancing, or have a line party 
for the last show at the movie. The entertainment is always differ- 
ent, and it’s really a night out that they talk about for weeks. We 
have had as many as forty and as few as twelve, but the night we 
had twelve we also had a five-inch rain. 


A bit of service that proves a real business getter is the shop this 
company maintains for its patrons. “It doesn’t cost much, but it brings 
a nice return,” was the lumberman’s comment on this. “It is open to 
anyone and is always in use. We sell quite a bit of material to school 
boys to build small pieces of furniture and book shelves. A number of 
times we have sold competitive bills, although we were not low, because 
the contractor could use the shop and more than make up the difference 
on his labor.” 

This dealer evidently believes that it is just as much a kind of service 
to his customers to show them how they might save (or make) money 
by intelligent use of the materials he sells, as it is to maintain the shop, 
for he gives much attention to advertising such possibilities to the 
farmers around Wewoka, and to small-town residents who might be 
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Oklahoma Dealer Buys Only 
in Quantities Balanced for His 
Trade, Then Merchandises Wares 


interested. Each month the company spends about $20 to mimeograph 
and mail a bulletin to these people—a breezy, readable bulletin, showing 
what good farm buildings mean in profits to the farmer. Whoever cuts 
the mimeograph stencil is handy with a stylus, for the bulletins are 
plainly and “talkatively” illustrated, with pictures similar to the one 
reproduced here. The entire caption of this picture is “Only $6.47 to 
buy the material to house a brood sow. One pig saved out of a litter will 
pay for this Economy ‘A’ Hog House.” On the same bulletin with this 
picture are front and side elevations of a portable brooder house, with a 
rooster announcing, “Give your chickens a good warm home when they 
are small and they'll make you some MONEY.” The reader is informed 
that $32.95 will buy all necessary material and “We show you how to 
cut each piece, and anyone can put it together in two days. Let us help 
you with your farm buildings. We'll help you plan them and show you 
how to cut them out.” 

The second page, also illustrated, is of equal interest. 
of its contents: 





Quoting some 


Why shin up your team with a black-jack pole when you can buy 
a No. 1 grade 4x4” base 12ft. stalk cutter tongue, tapered, chamfered, 
and oiled, for only 95c? Longer lengths for other implements at 
equally low prices. 

Rope fasteners make your ropes more useful. They will last 
longer, too, when the ends are held up so they won’t unravel. Fas- 
teners for %” rope, 2 for 15c. 

Save your clothes. Pull out those nails in the closet that tear 
your clothes and put in these coat and hat hooks. One torn gar- 
ment will cost more than a dozen hooks. 3 for 5c. 

Notice these new low 1933 prices: 24x24” single strength glass, 
60c, was 65c in 1932. (Half a dozen other items similarly listed.) 
When the manufacturer cuts his prices Jones Bros. Lumber Co. cuts 
theirs and YOU get the benefit. 


On the back of the bulletin, along with a check-list of all types of 
products sold in the yard, and a few selected jokes to assure added 
reader interest, are reports on some of the things the company has “had 
a hand in.” Such as: 

B. F. Lowery’s Cash Grocery is back in his old stand on North 
Wewoka, with a nice fresh stock of groceries and meats. Jones 
s3ros. furnished the lumber, paint, and glass to rebuild the store. 
Go see his new store. 

T. E. Burch has remodeled his farm house 4 miles west of town. 
The material came from Jones Bros. Lumber Co. Milt Lindley built 
anew barn last month. Harry Pollard is remodeling his house west 
of Butner. C. E. McKinsey is remodeling his house down by Tate Mt. 
Jennie Whitfield bought a new roof for a tenant house the other day. 
The Georgia State Savings Assn. bought 25 squares of new 5/2 cedar 
shingles. Hawkins Garage has moved to the building back of Key 
Hardware on Cedar Street. The paint, glass and lumber to repair 
the building are coming from Jones Bros. You can save money on your 
gas at Hawkins. 


Notice the boosts the lumberman gives the grocer and the garage man; 
such advertising is in two-way traffic. The other kind of advertising 
given emphasis is window display. In addition to the window in its own 
attractive office, the company usually has two or three displays in wit- 
dows on the main street, the rent of which costs nothing but the expense 
of cleaning up after closing out sales and such things. At one time, 
while the yard window featured paint, one downtown window had a 
brush display, another weather strip and paint, and the third a cross sec- 
tion of a yellow pine log, 151 years old, dressed and polished. Brads on 
various annual rings were connected by streamers to little cards calling 
attention to various events in the history of the United States, Oklahoma 
and Wewoka that happened when that particular ring was formed. That 
is really localizing a familiar advertising stunt. 


(re my mOther hac had a} 
\ good hore I'd de as / 

. Dig as yOu are / 
\ Ya BIG HOG 
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One of the catchy illustrations which make rural customers watch for 


the bulletins issued monthly by the Jones Bros. Lumber Co., W ewoka, 
Okla. These newsy bulletins are mimeographed 
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They Turned Defeat Into Victory 


(Continued from front page) 
shades and varieties of glass 
which we use In manutacturing 
fancy specialty millwork used for 
churches and public buildings” 
others for hardware and products 
the company manufactures, includ- 
ing sash, doors and other mill- 
work, and to show such concrete 
products as rock faced blocks, 
foundation blocks, cement posts, 
and waterproof concrete roof tiles. 
Representatives of two jobbers 
came to help prepare the exhibit, 
and to assist in receiving the pub- 
lic on two special days. 

On the “big day,” 
day for which the most preparé tion 
had been made, the exhibit was in 
charge of the manager and em- 
ployees, and most of the former 
employees, who had been invited 
to come in and help, and try to get 
their old company under way again, 
so jobs would be available once 
more. The invitations sent out to 
the public were more than invi- 
tations; each envelope contained 
also tickets giving chances on sev- 
eral turkeys and a $5 gold piece, 
and the offer of another free 
chance if the visitor could meet the 
conditions printed on the back of 


dences. 
but the 





visitor 
posed” to 


permanent 


36 photographs of 
hibited on 


buildings ex- 
which the Lafayette 


and recognize the following seven.” 
The three dozen pictures in- 


cluded views of schools, 
house, the 
geline Hotel, 


new six-story 


Identification was easy, 
pictures 
about among the displays, 


had to make 
tour of the show room and be “ex- 
all the 
displays are being maintained as a 
feature, so 
customers can come in at any time 
for a less hurried visit. 

the ticket: “I have examined the So they put it 
their liability into an asset, 
impending defeat into what prom- 
Lumber Co. has furnished material, ises to be 
Mr. Voorhies is enthusiastic in his 
praise of the company’s employees, treasury 


the court 
Evan- 
and numerous resi- times 


were distributed says: 





Exterior view of Lafayette Lumber Co.'s main building, showing new front 


a complete our estimator, 


exhibits. in the bank; 


, watchdog of 
interested 
before it 


made; the slogan 
eon, for 
truck driver, is “I'll 
victory. and he has 


their 
an inspiring 


carefully, 


and says he relies so much on their ing 
efficiency that he himself is some- 
inefficient. Of those shown 
in the accompanying illustration he 


so the At the left is John Spreafico, Mr. 


who makes all 
surveys and knows the 
The a 2x4 at the mill, in the yard and 
Walter 
deliveries, 
every piece of lumber 
leaves the 
very often follows it on the job 
across—turned to be sure no mistake 


Boulet 


ten times 
yard and 


of Meo Melan- 
twelve years 
get there,” 
never had 
Miss Edna Rogers watches our my 
knows noth- 


about nailing planks but 
she'll tell me ten days ahead of 
time when my account is going 
to be overdrawn or where to go 
and get the next check. 


Voorhies himself, at the 
right, is a man of broad interests 
who is prominent in his commu- 
nity, besides being general chair- 
man of his district organization 
under the Louisiana retail dealers’ 
association. Every year since 
1928 he has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Lafayette Parish 
Chamber of Commerce, is a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and holds other offices of sim- 
ilar nature. He describes himself 
quite tersely thus: “Age 45; mar- 
ried, four children; own my home; 
at present nearly broke, but 
happy.” It will be interesting to 
follow the history of this man and 
this company during the coming 
months, but more interesting to use 
some of the same spirit that he 
shows in what he has done and 
his statement : 

i. “I have unlimited confidence in 
the American people as a whole, 
and know that there will be a 
readjustment in the not-too-distant 
future. My determination is to 
regain in my community full con- 
fidence of my fellow men, re-es- 
tablish my business, so that in the 
end I may be of real service to 
Maker, my family and my 
community.” 


price of 


checks 


has been 


our head 


a wreck; 








Something interesting 
is happening in Colum- 
bus, Ohio — interesting 
alike to retailers, whole- 
salers, and manufactur- 
ers of lumber. 

When a wholesale 
lumber salesman has 
been calling on the re- 
tail trade for decade 
after decade, he has a 
cumulative fund of in- 
formation and ideas on 
how lumber yards in 
general are and should 
be operated. Retailers 
know that most good 
W. L. WHITACRE, wholesale salesmen try 

Columbus, Ohio; to pass on these ideas 

Puts Modern Sales that they pick up here 

Ideas Into Effect and there by = seeing 

them in practice in 
yards; some dealers accept this information and 
Profit by it as their individual business set-up 
allows, and other dealers pass it up as mere 
theory better in talk than practice. In the 
meantime, the salesman himself is “fairly itch- 
Ing’ ior the chance to try the ———s 
ideas out for himself and make them work, if 
for no other reason than to prove to some ‘ie- 
hard member of the old order that selling lum- 
ber i is not “different,” that merchandising is mer- 
chandisi ing, no matter what the commodity. 

Now one of Aa salesmen has that chance. 
He is Walter L. Whitacre, president of Ohio’s 
lamous este the Old Guard, in which 
you can't even be a private unless you've 
been in the lumber business at least forty years. 
So there’s no denying that he has plenty of ex- 
perience, and dealers all over the State are well 
acquainted with him, and his abilities. And the 
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retail firm for which he was appointed receiver 
last October is the Doddington Lumber Co., 
which with its modern plant on West Broad 
Street and its three branch yards is one of the 
largest and best known retail lumber organiza- 
tions in Columbus. And so there’s the set-up— 
an alert lumberman with ideas, and many years 
of business experience to caution him against 
over-extension; a splendidly equipped retail 
plant and capable operating organization; and 
an aggressive city, the capital of the State. 
Something worthwhile ought to happen, with 
that combination. 

Something has happened. Determining to 
develop the merchandising of lumber with all 
the tools available, Mr. Whitacre looked with 
satisfaction at the remarkable facilities for dis- 
play contained in Doddington House, the beau- 
tiful cottage shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, which was built a few years ago to 
allow customers to see building materials in 
actual use. The building, he quickly realized, is 
something wonderful of its kind, for it has ample 
space and equipment (it 
is a completely furnished 
house, designed by an 
architect who knew what 
he wanted and executed 
by the Doddington 
organization, com- 
posed of men who 





Doddington House, the 
beautiful and complete- 
ly furnished cottage 
which the Doddington 
Lumber Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, maintains as 
a permanent exhibit of 
home building materials 
as they look in use 


The Old Guard Takes Command 


knew how to fill that want) to show how var- 
ious building materials appear in a home atmos- 
phere. And there was plenty of other display 
space and equipment in the office and yard. 
3ut too few people were coming to see it ; 
and of what value is the best display in the 
world if nobody looks at it? The most -expen- 
sive tool is the one which is seldom used, and 
Mr. Whitacre realized that he had to bring 
i e able to build 
or repair or modernize—into Doddington House. 
He had to have something to make them want 
to come—something new that they would feel 
they'd just have to see. Came Feb. 1, and with 
it the annual convention of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, with its usual and 
better-than-usual displays of building materials. 
Mr. Whitacre saw his chance and snapped it up. 
After the convention was over he borrowed 
the complete Western Pine Association exhibit, 
and those of red cypress, redwood, red cedar. 
They were carefully arranged in the display 





room at the main yard, along with sixty-four 
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samples of wood available at the Doddington 
yards, and roofing and insulation displays by 
Johns-Manville and the National Gypsum Co. 
together with exhibits of both stained and 
natural red cedar shingles. Arranged around on 
the walls were about a dozen little conveniences 
for renovizing the home. Adjacent to this show 
room is the “door room,” where all types of 
doors can be seen by the customers. 

These special loaned displays gave the lum- 
berman something to talk about, so he could 
say to his contractors, “Come take a look— 
you’ve never had a chance to see this before.” 
On the night of Feb. 14 the Doddington com- 
pany entertained 150 contractors at a special 
meeting to announce this display. The meeting 
was held in Doddington House, and all the facil- 
ities of the yard were open to inspection. The 
group was addressed by Mr. Whitacre and by 
representatives of the manufacturers exhibiting. 
It was announced that this was the first of a 
series of meetings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the problems and opportunities of con- 
tractors, architects, and home owners and pros- 
pective home owners. In a letter to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, dated March 4, Mr. Whitacre 
said: 

The reaction from this meeting was exceed- 
ingly gratifying, and but for the financial 
flop of this past Monday we would be going 
quite strong, as we developed some leads and 
prospects that have already shown us they 
were much interested. The Doddington House 
is always interesting, and we have large 
numbers of visitors each week, and is an 
addition to our educational display.... We 
had expected to have had another big gath- 
ering here along the last of March, but with 
the financial situation such as it is right now, 
we do not know just what we will do in 
regard to it. With an easing up of the situa- 
tion I expect to go ahead with our plans. 

In addition to this, the managers of two ho- 
tels requested the Doddington company to put 
complete lumber exhibits in their lobbies, at no 
expense to the company for the space. The 
hotel men said that there have been from two 
to twenty people around these displays most of 
the time. 

So Mr. Whitacre is really getting somewhere 
with his merchandising plans. Columbus news- 
papers are commenting favorably on it, and 
building is being kept in the public mind. The 
lumberman feels that as soon as the banks, or 
the Federal Government, make better tnancial 
arrangements, “there will be a lot of rehabilita- 
tion work, and this is what each and every one 
of our entire sales force is out stressing.” He 
is working hard to put the retail lumberman in 
what he feels is the dealer’s rightful position— 
the accredited authority on lumber in his imme- 
diate neighborhood, the man who is consulted 
as to the proper type of material to use for jobs 
which his customer may have in prospect. . 





Atlantic City Repairing Its 
Famous Boardwalk 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 13.—Atlantic 
City’s famous boardwalk is to have several sec- 
tions renovated in the near future. According 
to the director of public works, 1,800,000 square 
feet will be used, and this amount will permit 
repairing of approximately one-sixth of the 
boardwalk. The decking is to be of hemlock, 
and was ordered from Oregon. It has been 
shipped via the Panama Canal. The cost of 
the lumber is estimated at about $30,000. 

-__eeteee---————- 


Doings of Wisconsin Mills 


RHINELANDER, WiIs., March 13.—The Thun- 
der Lake Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, which is 
in operation, states that it has been getting a 
fair run of orders, and it is likely that it will 
continue sawing to June 1. It is employing a 
full day crew, together with woodsmen and 
railroads, and it provides work for a good many 
men. 

The Ellingson-Schmidt Lumber Co.’s office 
in Rhinelander contemplates removing its office 
and operations to Trenary, Upper Michigan. 
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The C. M. Christiansen Lumber Co., of 
Phelps, Wis., expects to finish its cut and close 
down soon. The company felt obliged to fur- 
nish employment for the men and families of 
its district, which was its reason for operating. 

The Gagen Lumber Co. of Gagen, Wis., not 
far from Rhinelander, has been getting in some 
logs, and expects to start operating in about 
thirty days. 


Plywood Business Improving 


ABERDEEN, WasSH., March 11.—Declaration 
that the plywood business was showing un- 
mistakable signs of improvement before the 
general banking moratorium, and that he be- 
lieves this latter setback will prove only tem- 
porary, was made by Harry S. Knox, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation, who arrived here from Chi- 
cago to make his home. Mr. Knox is an official 
in Knox & Toombs, national plywood company, 
which is the parent organization of the Harbor 
Plywood Corporation. His transfer of resi- 
dence here from Chicago was necessitated by 
business reasons. 


To Hear Rate Cut Pleas 


Wasuincoton, D. C., March 13.—A _ public 
hearing to determine the need for a change at 
this time in railroad rates has been scheduled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
held March 24 in Washington. At this hearing, 
representatives of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the National Grange, the 
National Coal Association, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Farmers’ Union will 
offer oral arguments in support of their re- 
cent petition for a general and drastic immedi- 
ate revision downward. 

—_—_—____—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Up-Coast Shipments by 


Schooner 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 13.—The 4-masted 
schooner Purnell T. White, which was used 
for years by Thomas A. Myers & Co. to bring 
cargoes of longleaf and shortleaf pine from 
Georgetown, S. C., to Baltimore, is loading a 
shipment at the plant of Rankin & Tyson, in 
Georgetown, for the W. J. Appel Lumber Co. 
No other shipment has been arranged for so 
far, any future ventures depending upon the 
success of the first one. 





Railroad Inaugurates Free 
Pick-up and Delivery 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., March 13.—The Louisville 
& Nashville is advertising its door-to-door 
pick-up and delivery service, to become effec- 
tive over the entire system on March 14. Under 
this plan, free pick-up and delivery is offered 
on shipments up to 230 miles, with a charge of 
10 cents for pick-up or delivery, or both, at 
greater distances. The Illinois Central, which 
had announced a similar tariff, effective March 
22, has withdrawn the tariff, and will not enter 
the free pick-up and delivery business for the 


time being. 
—_______ 


Preparing to Rebuild 


Detroit, Micu., March 13.—Plans have been 
completed for rebuilding the mill, office and 
warehouse of the Hurd Lumber Co., replacing 
the former plant destroyed by fire. The plans 
provide for a mill and office building 101x200 
feet, one story, brick construction and a ware- 
house 64x200 feet, mill type construction. The 
specifications call for wood-bow roof trusses, 
cement and wood floors, wood sash, composition 
roofing, unit heating system, sprinkler system, 
conduit wiring for individual motor machines. 
The existing power house and dry kilns are to 
be used. With the exception of a few special 
machines, the machinery and dust collecting 
equipment have been purchased. 
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Will Rebuild Modern Plant 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., March 13.—Fire startin 
in the mill of the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber 
Co. destroyed the planing mills and yards with 
loss of $225,000, the night of March 9. T, p 
Vredenburgh, II, president, said the plant yil 
be rebuilt with all modern equipment. The mill 
three stories high, covered a ground spac 
80x100 feet, and machinery, all of latest design, 
was valued at $75,000. All mahogany, walnut 
birch and oak stocks were stored in this plant 
The boiler house, barns and kilns nearby were 
destroyed. The loss was partially covered by 
insurance. 





Airplane Spruce for Japan 


Port ANGELES, WASH., March 11—The 
Port Angeles Spruce Co. plant here is prepar. 
ing to start producing airplane spruce for the 
Japanese government and for the Boeing Air. 
plane Co. factory in Seattle. The mill’s produc 
in the last year has sold as high as $275 4 
thousand to the Japanese government, but stric; 
specifications and rigid inspection limit the high 
priced output to a small percentage. Only the 
best spruce can be used for airplane constryec- 
tion, and culling runs as high as 50 percent, 
The culled timbers are salable for other pur- 
poses. 





Supreme Court Approves Ap. 


palachian Coals 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 13.—In a ruling 
handed down today, the United States Supreme 
Court reversed the decision of the lower court 
in what is known as the Appalachian Coals 
case and gave approval to the plan of the coal 
industry to market the products of groups of 
producers through one sales organization. 

This decision is of outstanding importance 
to the lumber industry and opens the way 
for the development of plans that have been 
under discussion for the organization of sales 
groups. 








Indiana Boosts Chain Tax 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 13.—An adminis- 
tration bill automatically increasing the store 
tax in Indiana, popularly called the chain store 
tax, but operative on all retail and wholesale 
establishments, has passed both house and sen- [ 
ate. The governor will sign the bill. ‘The new 
law provides a tax of $3 a year for one store, 
the same as the previous law; two to five stores 
$10 each, also the same; six to ten stores, it’ 
creased from $15 to $20 a unit; eleven to 
twenty stores, increased from $20 to $30, ani 
more than twenty, increased to $150. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended March 
4, 1933, totaled 939,906 cars, as follows: For 
est products, 29,380 cars (an increase of 3,11) 
cars above the amount for the two weeks J 
ended Feb. 18); grain, 56,180 cars; coal, 193- 
807 cars; ore, 3,053 cars; coke, 9,713 cars; 
livestock, 28,447 cars; merchandise, 305,442 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 310,884 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended March 4 show2 
decrease of 78,804 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended Feb. 18. 


Many Renovizing Pledges 
Received 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 13.—Analysis 
the $21,101,432 pledges received in the Rene 
vize Philadelphia campaign indicates _ tha 
pledges for lumber and carpenter work exc! 
all others, being estimated at $3,072,368; pailt- 
ing, $2,464,647; plumbing and steam-fitting, $2- 
055,280. One million dollars is to be spent 
for flooring. 
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Satt LAKE Crry, 
Uran, March 4.--The 
eighth annual conven- 


tion of the Utah Lumber 
Dealers’ Association 
came to a close here to- 
night with a_ banquet 
and dance at the New- 
house Hotel, following 
three business sessions 
crammed full of discus- 
sions on the outlook for 
building, and the part 
modernization will play 
in 19233. The attendance, about normal, repre- 
sented all the important cities and towns in the 
State. The proceedings began at noon on Fri- 
day with a luncheon at which the visiting dele- 
gates were guests of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s 
Club. Frank Loose, McConaughy-Loose, Salt 
Lake City, presided. 

The convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent Carl C. Burton, manager McFarland Lum- 
ber Co., Salt Lake City, who introduced Mayor 
Louis Marcus. A five-day legal holiday had 
been declared the night before by Gov. Blood 
of Utah and part of the mayor’s address had to 
do with the reasons. Responding, President 
3urton said he felt we were getting to “that 
corner,” then went on to review the mistakes 
industry had made in regard to easy credits. 
The association chief saw in home construction 
and renovation a way out of the slump. He 
praised the association movement as a source 
of help. 





— 





CARL C. BURTON, 
Salt Lake City; 
Retiring President 


University Surveys Building 


After Frank Loose, treasurer, had given his 
annual report, which was quickly accepted, Dr. 
Dilworth Walker, of the University of Utah, 
spoke on “Outlook for the Building Industry.” 
Prof. Walker told of the surveys which his 
students are making in Salt Lake City. Vacan- 
cies in residential buildings in the city, they 
found, were approximately 4 percent higher in 
1931 than in the two preceding years. He 
warned that there could be no building activity 
till these vacancies have been filled but pointed 
out that many were due to “doubling up” as a 
result of the depression. A shortage was cer- 
tainly developing, he declared. 


Remodeling Offers Possibilities 


After H. M. Ferguson, of the Utah Power & 
Light Co., had begun to discuss “Selling,” E. O. 
Howard, a prominent local banking authority, 
was courteously given the floor by Mr. Fer- 
guson and discussed the 5-day legal holiday in 
Utah. The appearance of the banker lent a 
touch of drama to the session, but everyone was 
calm, however. Resuming his talk, Mr. Fer- 
guson stressed the possibilities of selling home- 
owners on modernizing. He said not much way 
could be made unless by proper approach by 
trained contact men who can, with the aid of 
sketches, give a picture of the job offered. He 
stressed that buying must be made as easy as 
possible. . 

The concluding speaker of the session was 
Blair Richardson, president of the Salt Lake 
Real Estate Board, who discussed “Real Estate 
as an Investment.” The city’s vacancies were 


relatively low, he said, and he was far from 
discouraged regarding local home building in 
the near future. 

Raymond J. Ashton, A. I. A., president Utah 
Building & Construction Congress, and brother 
of M. O. Ashton, well known local lumberman, 
was the first speaker on Saturday morning. 
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~Expect Much Remodeling 


Utah Convention Speakers Emphasize That Large Mar- 
ket Awaits Vigorous Efforts, That Abandonment of 
"Doubling Up'" Would Mean New Construction—Lib- 
eralization of Loan Terms and Lower Interest Requested 


“What of 19337” was the title of his address. 
He admitted that the building industry is sick, 
and believed in facing the facts. He was strong 
for a modernization program and thought the 
industry may have to rely to quite an extent 
upon such a program in 1933. He pointed out 
that the public is now modernization-minded. 
He preferred to call home-modernizing “Re- 
housing” and listed the many ways in which 
homes may be improved. He also stressed the 
frequent opportunities of turning old and vacant 
properties into new for purposes other than 
those for which originally built. 

The other speaker of this session was Mark 
Tuttle, executive secretary Associated General 
Contractors of America. Mr. Tuttle revealed 
that soon after connecting with his association 
he had “received attractive propositions from 
different lumber purchase bureaus, one of which 
was sponsored by —————, making attractive 
propositions to me to urge the selling of lumber 
direct to our members, suggesting large myth- 
ical savings by so doing.” He declared he did 
not fall for such propositions. He hoped a plan 
might be worked out whereby lumbermen 
could avoid losses because of irresponsible con- 
tractors. Mr. Tuttle discussed bills of interest 
to the industry being considered by the Utah 
legislature, the falling off in new construction 
here, the importance of trade associations and 
the fine work being done by Secretary Todd 
of the Utah retailers. 

W. W. Anderson, of Anderson Lumber Co., 
Ogden, new president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, told of what took 











H. WHEELW RIGHT, O. A. 
Ogden; 


SPEAR, 
Provo; 
On Advisory Council On Advisory Council 


place at the convention in Portland and of the 
decision to hold next year’s convention here. 

The first speaker at the concluding session 
Saturday afternoon was W. D. Pinney, chief 
building inspector Salt Lake City, who dis- 
cussed, very briefly, “Building Codes.” He said 
they had been working a long time on the code, 
a public hearing on which would be announced. 
James Taylor, of the Merrill Co., Salt Lake 
City, asked Mr. Pinney a question dealing with 
the nature of contemplated innovations, and Mr. 
Pinney said the changes since last fall had been 
very few, and were in the direction of stiffening 
requirements. 

The concluding speaker was J. H. Andrews, 
director Home Loan Bank, Portland, and man- 
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ager Federal Building 
& Loan Association, 
Ogden. He expressed 
the view that the Home 
Loan Bank “will be of 
distinct benefit to the 
retail lumber industry.” 
He warned against State 





legislatures increasing 

“the difficulty of col- : — 
lecting debts in such a R. W. TODD, 
way that holders of Salt Lake City; 


mortgages will find it 
impossible to _ collect 
their money.” It would cause the lending of 
mortgage money to cease. Mr. Andrews also 
showed that interest rates were on the down- 
ward trend. Interest on home mortgages had 
been too high. Comments on this address were 
made by several delegates. Mr. Taylor started 
the discussion by observing that so far they had 
not felt the benefits of the bank. Mr. Andrews 
defended the system. He thought Utah would be 
the last State to pass a bill making it operative 
here. The legislature, however, was working on 
it now. In reply to President Carl Burton, Mr. 
Andrews said not many applications are on 
file at present. Replying to W. W. Anderson, 
Mr. Andrews said lower interest rates were 
coming for building and loan members. High 
rates of interest had prevented liquidity of 
building & loan associations. Replying to Mr. 
Taylor, the speaker said they wanted to keep 
the Government out of the loan business. M. O. 
Ashton conducted the above discussions, which 
embraced the roundtable feature, usually much 
longer than this one. 

W. W. Anderson presented the report of the 
resolutions committee. One resolution urged 
that Congress modify present laws dealing with 
the home loan system or enact such measures 
as may be necessary to provide loans for con- 
struction purposes at rates and terms that will 
more surely and quickly revive industry. An- 
other resolution congratulated Gov. Blood on 
his prompt action in declaring a legal holiday. 
A third expressed confidence in the banks and 
other financial institutions of Utah. Another 
thanked the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club for 
its hospitality, the speakers, Chamber of Com- 
merce, committee members and the trade and 
local press for publicity, and in the last resolu- 
tion, but by no means least, R. W. Todd, the 
secretary, was highly lauded for the very fine 
work he was doing. 

The committee appointed to consider a sales 
code for various products carried by members, 
briefly reported satisfactory progress through 
James Taylor. 

The election resulted as follows: 

President—O. D. Romney, jr., Romney Lum- 
ber Co., Salt Lake City. 

First vice president—L. A. Wright, Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Co., Salt Lake City. : 

Second vice president—John Hunter, Chip- 
man Mercantile Co., American Fork. 

Treasurer—Ernest L. Anderson, Anderson 
Lumber Co., Salt Lake City. 

Advisory Council: W. W. Anderson and 
Hyrum Wheelwright, Ogden; M. O. Ashton 
and James Taylor, Salt Lake City; George 
Chase, Payson; C. W. Merrill, Brigham City; 
O. A. Spear, Provo. 

The annual banquet and dance was an enjoy- 
able affair, the new president acting as mastef 
of ceremonies, and a number of high-grade sur- 
prise numbers had been arranged. On the pro- 
gram, as a soloist, was Miss Lila Harmon ol 
the staff of Morrisson-Merrill & Co., who made 
a big hit. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Association, Northern 
Consolidated, Hotel 
Minn. (Postponed) 


March 21.—Western Cedar 
“ White Cedar Association, 
Radisson, Minneapolis, 

First Annual. 
March 22-23—-Forest Management Conference and 
” Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Wash. Annuals. 
93—-New Jersey Lumbermen's 
Hotel Berwick, Newark, N. J. 


Seattle, 


March 
tion, 


Associa- 
Annual, 
Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
March 29, Committee and Direc- 
March 30, Annual Meeting of 


March 29-30 
leans, La., 
tors’ Meetings. 
Subscribers. 

March 30.—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 

* ers’ Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. Annual. 


April 11-13—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Nueces Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. Annual. 


April 26-27—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. Cc. Annual. 

Sept. 20-22 National 
tion, Congress Hotel, 

—_—_-_-:Cererrr— 
"Lisa'' Prepares for Annual 
Neil Kennedy, of C. E. Kennedy (Inc.), New 

York City, was guest speaker of the February 

meeting of the Long Island Salesmen’s Asso- 

ciation, generally referred to as “LISA.” Mr. 

Kennedy’s ability as an after-dinner speaker is 

exceeded only by his remarkable handling of 

the violin and guitar and his vocal interpreta- 
tions. At this meeting, Fred Kunkel, Bert 

Romeril, Doc Medler, Bill Hamilton and Joe 

Lefer were named as a nominating committee 

to present a ticket of officers for 1933. The an- 

nual meeting of “Lisa” will be held at the Elks 

Club, Freeport, Long Island, March 28. 


Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
Chicago. Annual. 








New OrLeAns, LA., March 13.— Secretary- 
Manager H. C. Berckes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, announces that a part of the pro- 
gram of its annual meeting will be devoted to 
a discussion of the important developments that 
are taking place in the reiationship between 
Government and business, and Government and 
finance. This discussion will be opened by Earl 
M. McGowin, of the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Co., Chapman, Ala., a member of the Alabama 
legislature. 


Fort Worth Boosts Mineral Wells 


Fort WortH, TEx., March 13.—At a recent 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Fort 
Worth, at which a delegation of Mineral Wells 
lumbermen were guests, the club pledged its 
support to an effort to secure the 1934 conven- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 
for Mineral Wells. The 1933 convention is to 
be held at Corpus Christi. A speaker at this 
meeting of the club was W. H. Scales, of New 
Orleans, district manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, who discussed 
leatures of the New Orleans building code. 





Pacific Inspection Bureau Annual 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 11.—The thirtieth 
annual meeting of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau was held here recently. The bureau is 
an Organization to furnish certificates of inspec- 
tion for lumber shipments, principally in the 
export trade. It embraces in its membership 
192 sawmills of Washington, Oregon and Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


In the thirty years since its organization, 
the bureau has issued certificates covering 
Shipments of 60 billion feet, an average of 
two billion feet a year. During 1932 the 
bureau issued 42,915 certificates covering 
1,518,781,669 feet of lumber, logs and bolts, 
and 4,492,224 lineal feet of piling. It received 
72 complaints from foreign countries, involv- 
‘ng 7/10ths of 1 percent -of total exports 
inspected. There were eleven domestic ship- 
ment complaints, involving 3/10ths of 1 per- 


cent of the total domestic shipments in- 
S8pected. 


During 1932 the average number of feet per 
certificate was 35,400 feet; in 1912 the aver- 
age was 129,000 feet. Approximately the same 
footage was inspected by the bureau in each 
of those years, but in 1932 there were nearly 
four times as many certificates issued, show- 
ing how the size of shipments has decreased 


Officers of the bureau are: 
President—H. J. Mackin, Fraser Mills, B. C. 


First vice president—W. H. Peabody, 
Everett, Wash. 
Vice presidents—William Donovan, Aber- 


deen, Wash.; F. H. Ransom, Portland, Ore.; 
W. H. Turner, Raymond, Wash.; G. B Mc- 
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Leod, Portland, Ore.; Frost Snyder, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Secretary - manager — F. 
Seattle. 

Treasurer—Chas. E. Hill, Tacoma. 

Secretary of British Columbia division— 
T. H. Wilkinson, Vancouver, B. C. 


Choose Lumberman as Secretary 


Jackson, Miss., March 13.—Following the 
resignation of J. A. Minnich as secretary of the 
Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
the directors have elected to succeed him Walter 
F. Pratt. Having owned and operated the 
Home Lumber Co., at Gulfport, for twenty 
years, Mr. Pratt brings to his new connection 
an experience that particularly fits him to speak 
the language of the dealer and to have a clear 
understanding of dealer problems. Mr. Pratt 
has had no trade association experience, but 
the directors and members of the association 


W. Alexander, 





This automatic dipping vat 


makes it easy to apply 








Dip one end of 50 or 60 newly sawn 
sapgum or pine boards in Du Pont 
Lignasan solution. Leave other end 
undipped. Mark the boards and 
stack in middle of seasoning pile. 
Examine when dry. Note the con- 
trol of sap stain on the Lignasan- 
dipped ends. 





BUILT RIGHT IN THE 
GRADING TABLE —this dip- 
Ping vat, filled with Lignasan so- 
lution, saves its owner time, labor 
and money. For Lignasan-dipped 
lumber air-dries bright, sellseasier. 


... SAVES TIME AND MONEY TOO 


O MAKE dipping easy and 
economical, the Lamar 
Lumber Company of Bogolusa, 
La., installed the automatic dip- 
ping vat shown above. The con- 
veyor chains run along the very 
bottom of the vat, making it 
possible to use up a// the solu- 
tion in the dipping operation. 
No solution is wasted when the 
vat is drained and cleaned. 
Install a similar vat in your 
mill. And use Lignasan solution. 
You'll find sap stain can be con- 


trolled with economy and profit. 
For Lignasan-dipped lumber is 
in demand .. . sells easier. 
Lignasan-dipped stock air-dries 
BRIGHT! 

Lignasan treatment com- 
bined with wise handling and 
piling practices is effective on 
pine, sapgum and many other 
hardwoods. Start brightening up 
your lumber sales today. Mail 
coupon for prices and further 
particulars on du Pont Lignasan 
+ « « Sap stain’s worst enemy. 


me ae Oe 


LIGNASAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





WOMB cc ccccccoccee 





Address. occcccccccce 


| City and State....... 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 
Gentlemen: I should like to know the easy, inexpensive way to get bright lumber. Without obligation, 
please send me full details and prices of Lignasan. 
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feel that with his long dealer experience, and 
with the co-operation of the officers and mem- 
bers of the association, he will be able to con- 
tinue the work so well begun by Mr. Minnich, 
and build up the association to a high point of 
efficient service. Mr. Pratt already has assumed 
his duties as secretary of the association. 





Eastern lowa Convention Postponed 


Cirnton, Iowa, March 13.—Because of the 
complications arising from the national bank 
holiday, the annual meeting of the Eastern lowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which was to 
have been held here on March 11, has been 
indefinitely postponed. The date for holding 
the convention will be determined later by the 


directors. 
_C-——> 


Hardwood Institute Annual 
Postponed 


Owing to the bank moratorium, and the un- 
certain condition of business generally, the di- 
rectors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute decided to postpone the annual meet- 
ing, which was scheduled to occur in New Or- 
leans on March 16 and 17. The directors’ meet- 
ing, scheduled for March 15, also was post- 
poned. Secretary-Manager J. H. Townshend 
sent out notices to members and the trade 





ll Make Friends and 
' Profit at 
the 
Same 
Time 


Put new life into 
your business, 
Open new chan- 
nels for your 
service in your 
community. 
Real profit is be- 
ing made by dealers who 
«have installed the low- 
priced 


LANGE 
Reliable Glass Edger 


Do glass edge work for automobile owners, 
garages, etc. This service leads to profit 
on other sales. 


Let us tell you how a Lange Glass Edger 
will soon pay for itself. 







Write for Our Catalog Today 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Glass Grinding Machinery 


166 N. May St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 














Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
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generally, advising of this action of the direc- 
tors. In this connection he said: 

It is expected that the banking and gen- 
eral business situation will be materially 
clarified quickly, and the result, no doubt, 
will be an increase in demand for hardwood 
lumber, and possibly better prices. Under 
these conditions, it is not likely that the 
meeting will be postponed beyond May 1. 
It is the thought of the directors that more 
constructive policies could be inaugurated 
under improved conditions than in the pres- 
ent chaotic state of affairs. 





Fir Exporters Elect Directors 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 11.—Election of di- 
rectors marked the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. here recently. Men who will serve on 
the board, and the districts they will represent, 
are as follows: 


Puget Sound district—Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
Tacoma; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; W. B. Nettle- 
ton, Seattle; Clyde Walton, Everett; Wilford 
Bordeaux, Bordeaux; L lL. Dowd, Tacoma; 
Roy J. Sharp, Tacoma; E. W. Demarest, 
Tacoma; and Charles E. Helms, San Francisco. 

Grays Harbor district—William Donovan, 
Aberdeen. 

Columbia and Willamette rivers district— 
M. C. Woodard, Silverton, Ore.; C. H. Watzek, 
Wauna, Ore.; E. D. Kingsley, Portland; 
George T. Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; and Theo. 
Dichter, Astoria, Ore. 
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Executive Committee Appointed 


Kansas City, Mo., March 13.—T. R. Cauth. 
ers, of Ashland, Kan., who recently was elected 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As. 
sociation, has announced the appointment of ap 
executive committee as follows: 

L. F. Caldwell, R. J. Hurley Lumber (po, 
Kansas City, Mo.; James Costello, James Cos. 
tello Lumber Co., Liberty, Mo.; F. N. Daniels 
Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., Kansas City 
Mo.; D. R. Hale, Hodges Bros., Olathe, Kan: 
W. B. Kennedy, T. H. Rogers Lumber (o, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; O. P. Lambert, Lam. 
bert Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Kan.; N, 0, 
Swanson, Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co,, Kan. 
sas City, Mo. 





New Northern Sawmill Almost 
Ready 


Antico, WIs., March 13.—Operations of the 
new sawmill plant of the Underwood Veneer 
Co., of Wausau, Wis., at Bessemer, Mich., are 
expected to be started next month, according 
to M. H. Keenan, of Antigo, in charge of the 
building of the plant. Great quantities of logs 
are decked near the mill pond. The company 
expects to have ten years’ logging in the Sand 
Rock section in Michigan. The sawmill is the 
first unit of the plant, which will also include 
a veneer factory to be erected this summer, 


Pledge Support to President 


Cotumsus, GA., March 14.—That prosperity 
we have heard so much about the last few 
years being “just around the corner” has at 
last put into sight, might be said to have 
marked the spirit of optimism manifest among 
Georgia and Alabama lumbermen, railroad men 
and machinery men attending the regular meet- 
ing of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club here 
today. 

Unanimous expressions of faith in the new ad- 
ministration at Washington, and approval of 
the evidences thus far of the “new deal” prom- 
ised were brought to the meeting from all sec- 
tions of the two States and following a general 
discussion of the outlook, President Leon Clan- 
cey was instructed to send the following tele- 
gram to President Roosevelt: 

The Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, being the 
oldest lumber manufacturers’ association in 
Georgia, in session today at Columbus, Ga., 
unanimously endorses your economy program 
and pledges its wholehearted support to you 
in this emergency. We urge support of sen- 
ators from Georgia and Alabama. Copies of 
resolutions being forwarded to them. 


In individual expressions by members of the 
club President Roosevelt’s method of dealing 
with the recent banking crisis was given hearty 
approval, many saying that it was the first 
step toward salvation of their respective com- 
munities. 

Reports read by Secretary W. R. Melton, of 
Cuthbert, showed stock on hand to be 24.5 per- 
cent of what they were a year ago and produc- 
tion 43.1 percent of what it was a year ago. 

While mills of this section for the last two 
or three years have been curtailing, it was 
indicated that operators stand ready to speed 
up production in line with increased demands 
which are expected to begin as we now com- 
mence to build back to prosperous times. Trade 
it is believed struck the bottom with the decla- 
ration of the bank holiday throughout the na- 
tion on March 3. 

There were no set speeches on the program, 
but it took the form of a round-table discussion 
of conditions, as they have been and as they 
will be when building resumes which many ex- 
pressed belief will start with agriculture. 

President Clancey used for the first time a 
brand new maple gavel with walnut handle, 
presented him by the Reynolds Brothers 
Lumber Co., of Albany, active members of the 
Georgia Hardwood Association, of which Mr. 


Clancey is also a member. Engraved on the 
silver band of the gavel are the words “Roofer 
Club 1933.” The meeting was well attended, 
practically all the mills having been shut down 
during the bank holiday period. 

The next meeting will be held at Columbus 
on Tuesday, April 18. 


The Case for Lumber 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 13.—Price is 
one thing; value, another. An article may 
have cost any price in the past, But what the 
public wants to know is its worth today. ; 

This difference between price and value is 
emphasized by the North Shore Real Estate 
Board of Suburban Chicago in conducting its 
architectural contest for the most suitable resi- 
dence to be erected at the Chicago Century oi 
Progress Exposition. The board has also asked 
representatives of a number of national build- 
ing material associations to speak in advocacy 
of their own material. John W. Blodgett, 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, speaks for lumber, and 
points out that lumber prices at the mill are 
the lowest since 1916. The full text of Mr. 
Blodgett’s paper is as follows: 

Lumber prices at the mill are the lowest 
since 1916. They average not much more 
than half of what they were in 1926. They 
show the greatest decline since 1926 of any 
major building material. ’ 

Not only will the dollar buy almost twice 
as much lumber at the mill as it did fifteen 
years ago, but it buys better lumber. The 
price is lower; the value greater. 

He who buys standard lumber today gets 4 
better product than in the past; he gets bet- 
ter service in its production and delivery; he 
gets more efficient utilization. 

Lumber is better manufactured than it was 
some years ago. It is standardized as to 
sizes; it is carefully graded according to in- 
tended use; it is better seasoned, in somé 
species to a specified moisture content. It 
is obtainable under some form of certification 
of sizes and grades. Lumber has better care 
in storage than in former years, and better 
attention in its transportation; in other 
words, it reaches the consumer in_ better 
shape. 

Not only is lumber better manufactured, 
and in better condition when delivered, than 
in former years, but there is for the indus- 
trial user greater opportunity to get pre- 
fabricated stock, cut to his particular needs. 
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yor the builder there are well established 
construction methods insuring a better house at 
far less cost than that of some years ago. 

A three-room frame house, well built and 
insulated and fitted with modern heating, 
plumbing and electrical equipment for $1,800 
to $2,500, depending largely upon where it is 
erected, is an example of low cost and high 
yalue in lumber-built residences. And let it 
be remembered that this house is of wood— 
the best building material for the American 
climate—the material historically preferred 
by Americans. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Philadelphia Exchange in Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 13.—The annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phil- 
adelphia was held Thursday evening at Kug- 
ler’s Restaurant, with lumbermen representing 
every branch of the industry present. In the 
annual address, Charles A. Kreamer, retiring 
president, expressed his opinion that the com- 
ing year would be much better, because pro- 
duction has been below consumption. The ten- 
dency, he predicted, will be toward firmer or 
higher prices. President Kreamer recom- 
mended that the board of directors be reduced 
from seventeen to eleven. This lineup would 
include the president, vice president and treas- 
urer, but would omit the president of different 
chapters and the chairman of the senior coun- 
cil. After committee reports were made, the 
election was held with the following results: 

President—J. Tarleton Riley. 

Vice president—G. C. Adams. 

Treasurer—J. A. Finley. 

Secretary—John Lank. 

Directors—(for three years): Joseph Etris, 
Watson Malone; (for two-year term): George 
D. Shaw, and (for one-year term): Horace G. 
Hazard. 

Auditors appointed—William C. McBride, 
Jno. I. Coulbourn, and Robert L. Hilles. 


Treasurer of relief fund—Thomas R. Mas- 
ter, 














Northeast Wisconsin Club Hears 
Farm Experts 


GREEN Bay, Wis., March 13.—Members of 
the Northeastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, met at the Beaumont Hotel here March 14 
for dinner. Don S. Montgomery, secretary of 
the State association, attended. A feature was 
a discussion of a practical building plan service 
which lumber dealers may offer their customers. 
R. P. A. Johnson, of the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, an authority on farm construction, dis- 
cussed the proper use of lumber and told of the 
laboratory’s service to retailers. Farm design 
for Wisconsin was the subject of S. A. Witzel, 
of the University of Wisconsin college of agri- 
culture. Both speakers emphasized the prospec- 
tive market for lumber dealers among farmers. 

—_—_—_o_oOC_CCC 


Buffalo Exchange Elects 


Burrato, N. Y., March 14.—The forty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change was held March 10, with a good atten- 
dance. Reports were made by Secretary-Treas- 
urer Laurance L. Hurd and several committees. 
The following directors were elected: Ralph C. 
Angell, R. E. Fairchild, Laurance L. Hurd, H. 
Morton Jones, L. J. Lewis, Clark W. Hurd, 
John H. Wall, Oscar L. Miller, Henry I. 
George, Charles R. Kelleran and Horace F. 
Taylor. Officers were elected as _ follows: 
President, Ralph C. Angell; vice president, H. 
Morton Jones ; secretary-treasurer, Laurance L. 
Hurd. 

Members expressed optimism as to the out- 
look for the lumber industry. 

Resolutions were adopted on the deaths of 
John S. Tyler, who was secretary-treasurer for 
Over twenty-four years, and Mrs. Lidie B. 
Betts, wife of C. Walter Betts, of the Betts 

umber Co., and these were ordered sent to the 
bereaved relatives. 





At the weekly luncheon of the exchange on 
March 3, moving pictures on the “Manufacture 
of Glass” were shown by E. M. Everhard, a 
representative of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Three different films were exhibited, and 
were found extremely interesting by the large 
number of lumbermen present. 

The office of the exchange is now located at 
719 Bailey Avenue. 





Lumber Dealers Co-operate on 
Home Exhibits 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 13—Members of 
the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club held a dinner on 
March 16, at which officials of the 1933 Mil- 
waukee Home Show committee were guests. 
Following the dinner, the lumbermen in a body 
went to the Auditorium to visit the Home Show, 
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held March 11-18. In connection with the 
show, a model home was erected in a new 
residential section of the city for inspection 
by persons interested in new home construction 
or modernization. Framing lumber for it came 
from the following Four-Square lumber dealers: 
Badger Lumber & Supply Co., C. A. Bentley 
Lumber Co., Cudahy Lumber & Supply Co., 
Paulsen Bros. Lumber Co., Pine Lumber Co., 
Sands Lumber Co., Tower-Hubbard Lumber 
Co., Wisconsin Lumber & Supply Co., and Wil- 
bur Lumber Co. Finished flooring was sup- 
plied by the Mid-City Lumber Co.; rough 
flooring and sheathing, Best Lumber Co. and 
Steinman Lumber Co.; and millwork by A..F. 
Mackelburg Sash & Door Co. Another project 
in which the show has co-operated with lumber 
dealers is a home improvement project, outside 
and inside, the first floor of an old duplex 
having been remodeled, while the second floor 
was left unchanged to show the difference. 





Bronze Screening. a 


too economical to use a substitute 






oo of Bronze screening have in- 
creased steadily, in proportion to 
total screening sales. And this year it 
will be easier than ever to sell the 
economy of Bronze. 

Bronze screens are less expensive 
to own because they cannot rust. They 
withstand weather and wear...remain 
strong and taut for years ...do not 
even require painting. Anyone who 
knows the facts will buy 


Bronze. AN A 
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tised again this Spring in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. In three different 
issues, the ads reproduced in minia- 
ture above will feature the economy 
of durable, rustless Bronze screening. 
We suggest that you order screen- 
ing of Anaconda Bronze from your 
wholesaler now. 
We do not make screen cloth, 
but furnish Bronze wire of stand- 
ard gauge to leading weav- 
° DA “: The American Brass 
con 


The advantages of Ana- from yale a Company, General Offices: 


conda Bronze will be adver- 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Ser _ of ANACONDA BRONZE 















BUDE 


quatiry VIRGIN 
SHORTLEAF 


Over many years “Bude Quality” 
Soft, Velvety-textured Shortleaf has 
been a favorite yard and shed stock 
with hundreds of enterprising dealers. 


“Bude Quality” is light in weight 
and easy to work. It’s the kind of 
lumber that satisfies contractors, car- 
penters and builders. It’s well manu- 
factured, uniformly graded and prop- 
erly dried. Order “Bude Quality” in 
finish, casing, base, ceiling, drop sid- 
ing, mouldings, boards, lath in mixed 
cars. Write for quotation on regular 
items and short lengths. 


S. P. A. Grade Marked—Trade Marked— 
Species Marked 


HOMOCHITTO 
LUMBER CO. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office: Scranton, Pa. 


Selling also Newman Dense Longleaf 
and all Southern Hardwoods—Poplar, 
Red and Sap Gum, Cypress, Red and 
White, Plain and Quartered Oak, Ash, 
Beech, Hickory, Soft Maple, Plain and 


Quartered Tupelo and Sycamore, 

























Sell More | 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 
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Orders Rise to 21 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, 
as follows: 


D. C., March 16.—Six associations for the two weeks ended March 11 reported 








Week No. of 
Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 

Southern Pine Association (North Carolina Mar. 4 99 18,395,000 20,234,000 18,251 no 
Se Sy accacasna keaaen ce cage Mar. 1j1 106 18,764,000 14,455,009 14,527'99 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... Mar. 4 178 47,212,000 59,301,000 46,499 ,000 
Mar. 11 178 51,242,000 44,017,000 667299" p99 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire Mar. 4 108 7 629,000 19,249,000 19,109 oo9 
BRE CHUSTMER TINIE). ce ccccccceccocneces MAE. 11 114 ,336,000 18,703,000 181623 000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..............Mar. 4 Tee ese 1,293,000 575,000 

Mar. 11 No report 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Mar. 4 16 561,000 496,000 298,000 
CEPON BANOO cc ccsccccceseccesess Mae, 11 13 267,000 489,000 481,009 
REGED 6ecoversesseersscereseceocccocesses eee 4 408 73,797,000 100,573,000 84,823,000 
Mentucnede Mar. 11 411 78,609,000 77,664,000 99'853'n09 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ Mar. 4 294 8,088,000 12,561,000 12,397,099 
Mar. 11 276 7,258,000 10,974,000 10,221,009 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Mar. 4 16 425,000 1,054,000 649,000 
turers’ Association........cccccscccsccceed Mar. 11 13 606,000 523,000 559,000 
OD 5c cssicikericciveween nw venamemate Mar. 4 310 8,523,000 13,615,000 13,046,000 
Mar. 11 289 7,864,000 11,497,000 10:780;a99 





Delivered Prices 


being selected from the complete list: 


——~-. 


on Lumber at Retail 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 13.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureay 
of the census the following prices per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet 
for shingles, as the average paid Feb. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these 


Flooring, 1x4” 





No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16 Shingles, Extra 

S1IS1E, 2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas Clear, 16”,5/2 

Southern Douglas 1x6” pine fir Red Cy- 

pine fir No.1 “C”’ e.g. No.2v.g. Cedar press 

New Haven, Conn............6- or $35.00 $26.00 Try pees $5.50 seeds 

New Bedford, Mass............ . 30.00 26.06 $62.00 $53.00 4,18 pike 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.........0+- eee see 20.00 vee eee ees eee 

ae rere $36.00 ee 34.00 85.00 —— 5.25 pies 

SS OF Sea 40.00 37.50 32.50 70.00 65.00 6.40 om 

Philadelphia, Pa. .............. 33.50 37.50 32.50 70.00 70.00 6.50 $7.50 

J“ ees 36.00 40.00 33.00 75.00 70.00 6.50 1.5 
OS SO Eee 35.00 35.00 “eee 75.00 65.00 4.50 
Cree, CEO ccccciccccecoce 36.00 36.00 ie nei 70.00 65.00 5.00 
Se cep eiace peaesiow ons 28.00 32.00 40.00 65.00 50.00 4.00 

I 37.00 41.00 35.00 Cnabe rine 5.25 odes 

ee. Ce Mcneerooencoes 35.00 35.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 5.00 5.00 

NS eee 42.00 er 45.00 ona 60.00 oees wiep 
PEPE WRUNOD, WI cecceccccercss 24.00 24.00 ee wae bane 4.50 
ee eee 36.00 36.00 47.50 65.00 65.00 4.20 
ix Sst ceeb euwecuanneé “ere 46.00 45.00 t= 65.00 4.25 
Cee We Be Bis cecicenecas re 47.00 45.00 Te 65.00 4.25 
San Antonio, Tex. a Se eee 38.00 80.00 ee 4.25 
San Francisco, Calif. athe nee oon pawn 18.00 18.00 aon 36.00 4.50 
EGG ANGSICS, COME. cccccccccses 18.50 18.50 39.00 2.75 

vd ill Cut California Pine Club, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion and other groups, was striking and at- 

San Francisco, Catir., March 11.—The ‘tracted great interest, Mr. Dye said. He 

Tahoe Sugar Pine Co. has just completed the said that several orders for Douglas fir lumber, 


construction, at Graniteville, Calif., of a modern 


8-foot band mill. 


This point, about ten miles 


north of Emigrant Gap, is a station on the 
Southern Pacific main line of the Ogden route. 


The planing mill and yards will be located 


at 


Emigrant Gap, thus making it possible to ship 


twelve months of the year. 


This new mull has 


a capacity of 5,000 feet an hour, and the cut 
will run strongly to California sugar pine and 


California Ponderosa pine, 


with a small per- 


centage of incense cedar and red and white fir. 


The mill will be in charge of L. D. Gilbert, w 


has had many 
pine mills. E. L. 
pany, and M. J. 
treasurer. C, 


Gannon, 
C. Stibich is sales manager. 





Exploitation Cruise Brings 
Orders 


TAcoMA, WASH., 
were declared a_ logical 


Northwest products, particularly lumber, in 


ho 


years of experience in California 
Marsh is president of the com- 
vice president and 


March 11.—Caribbean ports 
market for Pacific 


a 


recent address before Tacoma industrial leaders 
by Ira Dye, of Seattle, who was the Washing- 
ton representative on a recent trade exploita- 


tion cruise of the steamship Point Ancha of t 
Gulf-Pacific line. He reported that there 


he 
iS 


no great obstacle to developing the Caribbean 
market, other than the problem of working in- 


telligently to obtain the business. 


The lumber exhibit carried on the Point 


Ancha, sponsored by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 





up to as much as 110,000 board feet, were di- 
rect and immediate results of the cruise. Edv- 
cation in the difference in slash, vertical and 
straight grain lumber was given architects and 
engineers at the various ports visited. 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 15.—The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on oper 
tions of Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended March 11: 
Average number of mills reporting, 114%: 


Total production for two weeks.. 16,578,000 
NS tee ices ooo akties 39,354,000 
OOGOPE POOREVOE: o.ock civcccccecnce 39,292,000 


Report of average of 112% mills: 


Average weekly capacity........ 134,690,000 
Weekly average for 3 previous 

WE id ker aac a's's x eke ke ee Bae 35,306,000 
Actual production, weekly average 8,289,000 


Weekly average of identical mills, average 
number, 112%: 

r-—Two Weeks Ended > 

Mar. 11, 1933 Mar. 12, 193? 


Production ........ 8,289,000 11,749,500 
Shipments ........ 19,482,000 33,112,000 
Orders received.... 19,373,000 37,881,000 
Identical Mills: 
Production, weekly average for 3 
previous years (average num- 7 000 
ber of mills, 114%).........06. 42,617,00 


Unfilled orders (114 
mills) 
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Production, Shipments and Orders 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended March 4, 1933, and 


for nine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 





tgwo WEEKS Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: — = of Mills 1933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 
Southern Pine Association..... po ee eeeceseee - 104 38,840,000 107 40,979,000 85 37,438,000 73 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... - 172 94,227,000 81 113,666,000 94 85,048,000 75 
Western Pine Association ........sseeeeeees 111 15,240,000 75 40,475,000 61 36,111,000 53 
Northern Pine Manufacturers......... pete e eee | rere ee - 2,576,000 60 1,540,000 37 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 1 1,048,000 69 809,000 64 1,422,000 125 
SCORE SOAP OTT CT TR 409 149,355,000 86 198,505,000 82 "161,559,000 6s 
Hardwoods: ’ , 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 179 14,744,000 74 20,806,000 75 21,135,000 92 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 848,000 47 1,739,000 67 1,289,000 48 
tl RINNE. (one dccésccevesxdneveceeds 194 15,592,000 72 22,545,000 74 22,424,000 87 
SOME GERRED eo cevccrevrccecateceoreecseoece 588 164,947,000 S4 221,050,000 S1 183,983,000 69 
NINE WEEKS 
Softwoods: ee ne 96 P aia 
Southern Pine Association..........eeeeeeees 104 174,733,000 108 177,935,000 S9 182,714,000 86 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 422,917,000 87 448,664,000 so 425,650,000 76 
Western Pine Association.........ccccecccecs 116 88,083,000 87 194,878,000 64 181,208,000 60 
Northern Pine Manufacturers........-.-+.2.6. ° T swe see ceecs ee 9,367,000 53 9,555,000 58 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 3,329,000 53 3,967,000 61 4,866,000 62 
ee MED ire0s-0ic- eee enerveeosiawws 416 689,062,000 91 834,811,000 77 803,993,000 7 
Hardwoods: ' 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 179 67,906,000 84 93,085,000 73 86,890,000 vf 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 3,734,000 36 8,441,000 60 7,946,000 60 
Total hardwoods .........cecceseccceccees 196 71,640,000 78 ~ 101,526,000 72 94,836,000 72 
Se SEG 6.05. ccneedsrseeiesnenereseewn 595 760,702,000 90 936,337,000 7 $98,829,000 7s 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 15.—The 178 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended March 11 reported: 


Production 98,454,000 
Shipments 103,318,000 4.9% over production 
Orders 112,712,000 14.5% over production 


A group of 252 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported as 
follows : 

Average weekly cut for 10 weeks: 
64,299,000 
pK che Gale pone ww ek ai ee ame 54,218,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

March 11 54,059,000 

A group of 178 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended March 11 was 98,454,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
eee 26,599,000 30,392,000 46,039,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 36,931,000 40,756,000 87,325,000 
Export 30,175,000 31,951,000 83,197,000 
Local 9,613,000 Deane 86s - eee ave 








103,318,000 112,712,000 216,561,000 
A group of 172 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 
follows : 
Average for two 
weeks ended 


Average for 10 weeks 
March 11, 1933 933 


1932 
54,663,000 


Production 48,516,000 47,361,000 
Shipments 50,900,000 49,204,000 62,225,000 
Orders 55,269,000 48,703,000 62,357,000 





State Must Allow Surcharge 


Lovisvitte, Ky., March 13—In a decision 
handed down March 10, in the Federal court 
of appeals, there was dissolved an injunction 
which prevented the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from applying the emergency  sur- 
charge on freight rates to intrastate shipments 
in Kentucky. J. Van Norman, special attorney 
for the State Railroad Commission, comment- 
ing on the fact that the original increase al- 
lowed was to run only to March 31, 1933, said: 

If there is any intimation that the sur- 
charge collection will be carried past March 
31 of this year we will carry the case into 
the United States Supreme Court. Otherwise 
the surcharge will not mean much over a 
Period of twenty days, especially in view of 
Present light car loadings. We will wait 
until we see what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission plans to do on the application 
of the carriers for extension of the time 
limitation on collection of the surcharge. 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuinecton, D. C., March 13.—Following is statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage March 4, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— No. of Gross Unfilled 
Mills Stocks Orders 

Bowetheorn Pine Asseciatiom. ccs ccicccccviccceces 99 520,884,000 51,323,000 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 130 984,077,000 171,902,000 

Wemeeen. FOG BAOUOGIBEIOE 660s ccscccesecscessens 108 1,175,874,000 91,590,000 

Northern Pine Manufacturers...........cceceecs 7 172,203,000 6,355,000 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. ! aaa ee 64,858,000 
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GET THE FACTS-- 





credit managers in all branches of the trade. 


safety. You can’t afford to guess. 
































| FROM THE BLUE BOOK 


BLUE BOOK credit facts are the “partners” of hundreds of lumber executives and 


Before that order is accepted you too may have the facts on the responsibility of 
your customer by having the big BLUE BOOK on your desk for ready reference. 


The Lumbermen’s Blue Book, Ine. 


The Industry’s own service. 
323 South Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Hdqts.—Grand Central Terminal, NEW YORK CITY 


a meee apemenemenmaennmmed 





It costs so little to have the industry’s own service at your command as a measure of 














‘ 60 Years of Reliability 


Make Our Trade Mark Your Guide In Ordering ne 


High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 


“ WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
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VIRGIN LONG LEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


OAK FLOORING 
\ BOX SHOOKS 
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PEAVY-WILSON 
LUMBER CO,, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


MEMBER OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 

































BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 








The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 

































White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 




















CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers ONNER, LA. 
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The Gale Will End 


The world will have its drowsy days, 
But not till summer, not till then 

The meadows shall lie wrapped in haze, 
Humanity may rest again. 

Now on the hills remains the snow, 

Now winds of March and April blow, 
And man must face the gale until 
The spring returns, as springtime will. 


Earth is not always summer, nor 

Ts life forever fruit and flow’r. 
Both have their seasons when the door 

Is dark, and when the world is dour. 
New tasks confront us, problems fret; 
Life has its summer, but not yet; 

A little longer we must fend 

The gale, yet know the gale will end. 


We See b' the Papers 


The country has moved to make it unani- 
mous. 

Two things seem to be mostly sound; the 
banks, and Huey Long. 

Mr. Roosevelt seems to have plenty of what 
depositors lacked most. 

In California again wood has been proved 
to be the best building material. 

_The reason, of course, is that there’s a little 
give to wood—even Scotch pine. 


Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of something more than their party. 


During the last few weeks these “bankers’ 
hours” we used to hear about haven’t looked 
so attractive. 

Some people held fast to that which was good 
so much that they almost made it bad. 


Now there will be an advance in prices. Any- 
way, that’s what we shall call it. 


All the compensation most of the rest of 
us get is a sense of duty well done. 


Perhaps March, 1933, will go down in his- 
tory as our first forward one in some time. 


A fellow with a Washington job says he 
expected a new deal, but all he got was a cut. 

Now we are burning the midnight oil. Well, 
that’s better than the candle at both ends. 


There is no loss without some small gain. 
The newspapers have been really interesting. 


“Dollar at Par in Paris: French Government 
Succors Shorts.” In other words, the shorts 
were suckers. 

People didn’t have very much in the house 
when the moratoria came, or, for that matter, 
in the Senate. 


“Motion” is to be the basic feature of the 
Chicago world’s fair. Let us hope that business 
seconds the motion. 

Latest: We understand the government is 
going to call in all the Old Golds and make 
everybody smoke Luckies. 

The real benefactor of the farmer will be 
the fellow who makes one blade of wheat to 
grow where two grew before. 


You can build a house now for from $1,500 
to $3,000, but a lot of people won’t build one 
until they can build it for $6,000. 

We haven’t seen so many things happen in a 
short interval since the time we stepped on the 
banana peel at the top of the stairs. 

We are a funny people: with lumber going 
up there will be more houses going up than 
there were with lumber going down. 

In spite of the fact that we are a lumber- 
man, we shall refrain from referring to the 
new currency as Woodin money. 


Tenino, Wash., has quit using lumber for 


money. And, alas and alack, a lot of other 
towns have quit using money for lumber, 


Another thing to which lumbermen could 
point with pride in the recent crisis was oyr 
fellow lumberman, Bertrand H. Snell. 


The oil company said they wouldn’t take oyr 
check, but would charge it. That made ys 
look pretty good, or our bank pretty bad, 

Mr. Roosevelt promised action, something do. 
ing every day, but the people in California are 
wondering if he didn’t go just a bit too far. 


It's You and | 


It’s just one darned thing, then another: 
We first fix this, and then fix that, 
Then Mrs. Someone’s husband’s mother 
Suspects—and then a bank goes flat. 

We get the bank back on its axis, 
And try to start the old sawmill, 
And then somebody boosts the taxes, 

Or introduces some fool bill. 


The price comes down, but not the wages, 
Or else the wage and not the price, 

And business isn’t keeping pages 
Of books—it’s more like shaking dice. 

If we would all deflate together, 
The price, the tax, the salary, 

We mighty soon the storm would weather— 
But someone says, “The rest, not me.” 


No wonder that the farmer hollers: 
He got the bug like all the rest, 

Bought boosted land with borrowed dollars, 
The way that city folks “invest.” 

The country man bought cows and chickens, 
The city man bought cats and dogs, 

The mill man wonders how the dickens 
To sell his boards for less than logs. 


Yet, if I held a note, I bet it 

Would not take long for me to say 
I’d rather get a half, and get it, 

Than six percent they couldn’t pay. 
I’d rather do a job of plumbing 

For half as much, and have a job, 
Make half as much, and have it coming, 

Than sit around and sigh and sob. 


I’ve heard a lot of politicians 
Say what is wrong, no two alike. 
They like to talk about “conditions,” 
And use their derby for a mike. 
No doubt they mean us well, God love ’em, 
Although they’re talking through their hat. 
We have our cares—and they’re one of ’em— 
I guess they never thought of that. 


Yet I don’t blame the officeholders 
As much as those that put ’em there, 
For, after all, the people’s shoulders 
Must bear whatever load’s to bear. 
With all the statutes they are inking, 
Whatever times we ever had, 
What we are doing, we are thinking, 
It is that makes ’em good or bad. 


If we would only just stop doubting 
And manage with a little less, 

Stop shivering and start to shouting, 
We soon would master any mess. 

Some say that what we need is leaders, 
But leading will not help a lot; 

Let us go forward, gentle readers, 
Go forward, whether led or not. 


It’s just one darned thing, then another, 
Yet, after all, it’s only one: 

It’s I and you the trouble, brother, 
Some guy like us who starts a run. 

The world’s all right, the same old steeple 
Still pointing to the same old sky, 

And all that’s wrong is just the people, 

Yes, after all, it’s you and I. 
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ia aeaiet's Guide Those Dollars 
Into Building, Modernizing 


That new money—those dollars that are coming out of hoarding. 
Let’s put as many of ’em as possible into building and modernizing. 


Experts say there’s a real market for new, moderate priced homes. 
The field for modernizing in city and on farm is admittedly large. Selective 
selling should develop a sizable volume—kitchen, bathroom, attic, base- 
ment—new floors, new roofs, new porches, new screens, what not. 


City men are said to be buying farms. Factories are reported to be mov- | | 
ing into smaller towns. You will want to watch these developments for 
new business. 


Remember, we're not going to be alone in our sales efforts. Other lines 
are going to be busy too. The automobile man is “going into high” —so 
with the radio man—and all the other lines that compete for the consumer’s 
dollar. | 


Let each of us sit down and map out our own individual selling possi- | 
bilities—and then GO TO WORK. Make your prices fair, but include a | 
profit. 





Your efforts will bring a job for the other fellow—and so on. The more 

| men who get back to work, the more new building, the more modernizing, 
wi | the better price for the farmer’s products—opening up a tremendous new 
| market for building and modernizing products of all kinds, fence, etc. 


All in favor of prompt, constructive selling efforts, NOW, say AYE— 
and then let’s see who can accomplish the most. Write us about the RE- 
SULTS you’re getting. It will encourage and stimulate each of us. 





Address 
Editor American Lumberman 
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When You 
Want Known 
Quality 


specify Wier Long- 
leaf Yellow Pine. 
You can safely rec- 
ommend it for any 
purpose from sills 
to roof boards. It's 
depend- 


always 


able. 


WIER LONGLEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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YELLOW PINE 
Timbers 
Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“Ask the Wholesaler" 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 



































Have You a 
Lumbermen pp, biem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘*‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An _ invaluable 


reference book for logging 
timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, 
owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 
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Market News from Aneric 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—In spite of uncer- 
tainty created by the national banking holi- 
day, lumber mills are continuing production. 
The output continues on a basis of slightly 
less than 20 percent of capacity, in line with 
the industry’s efforts to control manufactur- 
ing. Improvement in weather conditions has 
found reflection in a general reopening of 
logging camps. This has remedied the log 
shortage. Railroad tie mills have resumed 
cutting, after shutdowns of several weeks, 
due for the most part to adverse weather. 
A large part of tie mill output already is 
under contract, either to domestic railroad 
companies or to the Chinese government. The 
first flurry caused by the Manchurian war sit- 
uation has died down and shipments to China 
and Japan are going ahead steadily. Cargoes 
are being taken for the most part by Japan- 
ese bottoms and by British ships under 
charter to Japanese companies. The latter 
situation has resulted from a scarcity of 
Japanese tonnage. With March space tight 
on regular liners, and a scarcity of tramp 
tonnage, the trans-Pacific rate of approxi- 
mately $4.75 is expected to continue firm 
through this month at least. 


Plywood companies here continue to hum 
with activity, although the operators com- 
plain at the lowness of prices. Production is 
confined principally to wallboard, which is 
being shipped to the Atlantic coast, chiefly by 


| Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Developments in Pa- 
cific Northwest lumber circles are taking 
place with bewildering rapidity. There is a 
strong feeling that when banks reopen, 
prices will go up, hence an inclination is 
apparent to sit tight. All markets have 
firmed. Confidence is felt in the Administra- 
tion’s effort to improve conditions. 


Rail.—Most rail shippers are continuing to 
ship to established customers. One operator 
said: “We are doing business as_ usual, 
though sight draft terms are a problem, as 
banks won’t accept drafts. Our volume is 
about the same.” A wholesaler commented: 
“We are getting no orders, but lots of in- 
quiry. We are not shipping now, because 
we can’t put invoices through the banks.” 
A mill sales manager said: “I am told No. 
1 common has been advanced $1.50, and up- 
pers $2, for rail shipments by some of the 
large companies. I think any advances 
made will be maintained; that now is a good 
time for middle western retailers to stock 
up. We are getting more inquiries.” The 
above increases were denied by another in- 
formant, who declared salesmen of one of 
the large companies have been directed to 
take orders at last week’s prices. Other 
informants stated price increases would 
average about $1. 


Intercoastal.—Actual shipments have not 
increased the last two weeks, but more in- 
quiry is coming in. The banking holiday re- 
sulted in some cancellations. Most informants 
agree that the firm c.i.f. prices are holding. 
There is plenty of space to be had at $9. One 
tramp is in the offing, and is said to be load- 
ing at $8.25. An informant declared some 
misunderstanding is current regarding inter- 
coastal rates, because they are based on 
rough measure. Actual rates paid may depart 
as much as 48 percent from those of rough 
measure. 


Export.—Some exporters report that in- 
quiries and sales to Japan have increased; 
others see little change. Freights are 
stronger, baby squares loading at $4.50, and 
large squares at $5. Japanese buyers expect 
their country’s exchange will advance 
slightly. The steamship companies benefit 
most from a lower exchange. Chinese de- 
mand is not as strong, although inquiries 
are coming in. Shipments to Shanghai carry 
a rate of $4.75; northern ports, $5. Freights 
to the United Kindom are weaker; instead 
of 47/6, 46/3. There are no changes in South 
American trade. 


Shingles.—Exports from British Columbia 


have entirely stopped, as the 5 percent ex. 
change advantage disappeared with the clos. 
ing of American banks. Latest word is that 
all mills in British Columbia but three are 
shut down. Operation for the industry jg 
down to 10 percent of capacity. Stocks con- 
tinue low. Prices have increased from 5 to 
20 cents. Wholesalers are taking orders from 
well rated customers. They are now offered 
too many orders. Most British Columbia 
shingle mills have withdrawn quotations to 
the United States, and most direct sellers aq- 
vanced prices. 

Cedar Lumber.—cConcessions 
prices have been wiped out, 
firm. 


Logs.—Except in the case of shingle logs, 
where extreme low production has reduced 
demand, the log market is firm. Some of 
the snowbound logging camps are reopening, 
Good fir logs bring $8, $12, and $16, with 
peelers $16@19. Hemlock averages $7 and 
$8, but top for high grade No. 2 logs sorted 
for export reaches $10. Spruce prices are 
paralleling fir. Shingle logs bring $10 and 
$11, and lumber cedar is steady at $6. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Japan and China were 
in the market in a good strong way the early 
part of this week for squares, building ma- 
terial and railroad ties, and it is believed 
that a buying spurt will continue for some 
little time, as soon as exchange rate is more 
definitely settled. China especially is ex- 
pected to be in the market for railroad ties. 
California will probably enter the market for 
reconstruction lumber as a result of the re- 
cent earthquakes. Domestic business in fir, 
as well as pine and spruce, was quiet, un- 
doubtedly because of the bank moratoria, 
but all seem to expect improved conditions as 
soon as the Roosevelt program gets fairly 
under way. The log supply in the district 
appears ample for the present, but camps 
will have to swing quickly into action should 
the demand for lumber show a sudden turn 
for the better. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Banking holidays 
have resulted in a very light lumber move- 
ment, and even inquiries have been abnorm- 
ally slow. There has been some demand for 
dunnage, and also some inquiries for lots of 
200,000 feet each, of inch and 5/4 No. 1 sap 
gum. There has also been some mixed car 
business, and some cypress demand. How- 
ever, the automobile, cabinet, fixture, furni- 
ture, flooring and trim plants combined are 
not consuming much material. There has 
been just a little inquiry from planers and 
box plants. Cottonwood has been quiet, but, 
with the President asking for beer legisla- 
tion on March 13, cottonwood should resume 
its activity of a few weeks ago, when it 
gained $5 a thousand in price. However, in- 
dications are that a lot of tupelo as well as 
corrugated packages will be used for bottled 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The bank holiday brought an almost com- 
plete cessation of retail lumber business, and 
orders received by wholesalers and mills were 
relatively small. However, the weather has 
turned spring-like, and the resumption of 
banking activity promises to bring out con- 
siderable new business. Industrial orders 
were scarce. State highway departments 
were in the market for early spring necess!- 
ties, but no bookings of any consequence 
were made. Mills in southern States reported 
continued good demand from railroad com- 
panies, while mattress lumber continued in 
good call, with only limited supplies avail- 
able. 


Southern Pine mills operated at a decreased 
rate to balance the decrease in orders. Con- 
siderable inroads were made upon order 
files during the slack period. Industrial de- 
mand was small, and no railroad orders were 
booked. 


Western Pines were in poor demand, but 
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prices held up well, mill stocks getting lower 


and lower. Even demand for mixed cars, the 
mainstay of retail trade, has shut off. In- 
dustrial demand is virtually nil. 

Cypress mills have good supplies, but are 
finding few outlets. Prices are somewhat 
soft on surplus items. 

Hardwood buyers are showing scant in- 


terest. Retailers complain there is scarcely 
any outlet. There is some speculative buying 
of oak flooring. 

Shingles and Lath.—There is a poor mar- 
ket for shingles and lath, but producers look 
for a turn within the next few weeks. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine.—With all banks closed, lum- 
ber demand stopped very abruptly. Last 
week a few lists were received, but many 
wholesalers have advised their customers 
that quotations will be delayed. Almost 
without a single exception, lumbermen feel 
that better times are just ahead and that 
within a month, orders will be improved at 
least fifty percent. Orders now being placed 
with the mills are moving slowly, because 
of bad weather and inability of manufactur- 
ers, With all money tied up in banks, to meet 
payroll. 

Cypress trading stopped short with the 
closing of banks. Orders were cancelled, and 
many customers wired to “hold up ship- 
ment until further notice.” Orders now with 
the cypress mills are for mixed yard sizes for 
the retail trade and, during the week before 
the banking holidays, were much larger than 
were formerly placed. With demand for all 
standard items of cypress showing strength, 
and nothing being produced by larger cy- 
press mills, a shortage in many items will 
occur, and a strengthening of prices in these 
items is expected within a few weeks. 


Hardwood demand and shipments generally 
are off as compared with three weeks ago, 


but some items move better. The crate 
mills have been buying more stock than 
usual, but this class of material calls for 
all low grades, and prices are very low. 


Other hardwoods, such as furniture and auto- 
mobile body material, have not shown much 
activity of late, and there is indication of 
prices softening somewhat. Export trade 
has dropped off to practically nothing, and 
no new business is expected until the money 
situation is straightened out to some ex- 


tent. 

Shreveport, La. 
Southern Pine.—Although demand con- 
tinues light, millmen and wholesalers are 


more optimistic. One favorable sign recently 
has been an increase in inquiries for straight 
cars, though for a long time the inquiries 
had to do with mixed cars almost entirely. 
There is not much selling activity. “If we 
could have sixty days of normal buying, we 
wouldn’t have any lumber,” one sales man- 
ager said. The general tone of the market 
is improving. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—Sales of northern pine have 
fluctuated considerably during the last two 
weeks, but have been sufficient to reduce 
further the assortments in the hands of 
manufacturers. About 170,000,000 feet of 
lumber is now held by the mills, some 53,000,- 
000 feet below the figure for last year at 
this time. The short bank holiday in Minne- 
sota of course influenced lumber demand, but 
there now seems to be a more optimistic 
Spirit in the air. 

Millwork—A dull sash and door market has 
been further hit by the bank holiday. 


Northern White Cedar—Alternate warm and 
cold weather has not encouraged the early 
spring post market, farmers to date having 
found it impossible to set posts. There is 
much needed repair and replacement work, 
and in certain districts farmers apparently 
have money with which to do it. 


Retail—At 497 retail yards in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district, 1,685,000 board feet 


of lumber was sold last January, as com- 
pared with 1,916,000 in January, 1932. At 
470 yards, stocks totalled 54,292,000 feet 
Jan. 31, as compared with 54,295,000 feet last 
year. Total sales amounted to $491,900 last 
January, as compared with $452,100 in Janu- 
ary, 1932. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cargo Arrivals—Unsold stocks at the harbor 
have changed little during the last month, 
and total was considerably under that of 
January, March 11 being 4,623,000 board feet. 
Vessels laid up are also decreasing in num- 
ber. The latest report shows 58 vessels laid 
up, and 47 operating. Cargo arrivals during 
the last two weeks were as follows: 14 
cargoes of fir, 5,480,000 feet, and one of red- 
wood, 444,000 feet. The total of 5,924,000 
board feet for two weeks is considerably less 
than that of the preceding period, 10,074,000 
feet. Excess items are listed as: 1x4- and 
1x6-inch common, worked; 1x6-inch No. 3, 
worked; 2x4-inch common, worked; 2x4-inch 
Nos. 2 and 3, worked, and No. 3, rough; fir 
lath and shingles. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—Business has slowed 
down somewhat. Some dealers, who need 
stock, asked the mills for special terms. 
When the banking situation eases, demand 
should show a material improvement, with 
rising prices. Production continues restricted. 
Several mills suspended operations. Exces- 
sive wet weather for ninety days has pre- 
vented accumulation of surplus logs. Prices 
hold at the recent level. Any demand of 
consequence will result in supplies of addi- 
tional items becoming exhausted, and will 
make mixed car orders difficult to place. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods—During the bank holi- 
day inquiries from domestic consumers were 
exceptionally light, but there continued a 
fairly good demand from foreign consumers. 
Domestic shipments have been practically 
stopped, but exports have gone forward at 
fairly regular intervals, although some ship 
sailings have beeen slightly delayed. The 
market feature has been overseas demand. 
Orders received from overseas are all for 
rush shipment, and some are at prices slightly 
higher than were offered prior to the bank 
holiday. Shipments during the last half of 
March should be exceptionally heavy. Stocks 
at mills are at very low level. Some manu- 
facturers, it is said, have withdrawn former 
price lists. Weather has not been favorable 
to production, and it has been exceptionally 
light, most mills being either down or operat- 
ing part time. 


Ocean Rates—From all Gulf ports to both 
United Kingdom and Continent, rates have 
been extended through April, 1933. Basic 
rate to United Kingdom is 20 cents on heavy 
hardwoods, and 25 cents on light to such 
ports as London, Liverpool and Manchester, 
while continental rate is 22% cents on heavy, 
and 28 cents on light to Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam and Antwerp. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives report a 
firming up of the price structure, with can- 
celation of special concessions which have 
been prevailing. New price instructions are 
advancing fast-moving items, with advice 
that quotations are to be strictly adhered to. 
Small mills report exceeding difficulty in 
logging, and the labor situation is not so 
easy, now that farming is opening up. No. 2 
boards and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, aré 
$16.50@17 for small-mill stock; $18.50@19 
for large-mill stock. No. 1 dimension, 2x4- 
inch, 10- to 20-foot is $17.50@18 for small- 
mill stock; $20@21 for large-mill stock; 8-, 
9- and 10-foot, $17. B&better flat grain 
flooring is $21@22 for small-mill stock; 
$23@24 for large-mill stock; 10- and 12-foot 
in straight cars, $18.50@19; 16-foot and 
longer, $24@25. Bé&better car siding, 1x4- 
inch, 9-foot is $24@24.50; 10-foot, $23@24; 





For Today's 
Critical Buyers 


People insist on knowing what 
they are buying today. They want 
to know that what they are putting 
their money in represents GEN- 


UINE VALUE. 


That's why Booth-Kelly CERTI- 
FIED DOUGLAS FIR in your bins 
and being delivered on the job in- 
spires confidence in your yard. 
Every piece is plainly branded with 
the trade and grade mark of the 
West Coast Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation whose experienced graders 
regularly check our grades. Every 
piece bears the Booth-Kelly mill 
number and the "tree-mark" of 
the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association. 


Go after business with stock in 
your bins that inspires confidence. 
Order a mixed car today—finish, 
casing, base, mouldings, stepping, 
flooring, ceiling, drop siding, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


\BocthiAtell 


SUGENE.ORE: 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD and WENDLING, ORE. 
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Intimate knowledge of milt stocks ana = 
conditions enables us to handle “hurry- & 
up” orders with dispatch and 100% satis- ee 
faction despite badly broken stocks and * 
chaotic conditions at many mills. . 

» 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 
Yellow Pine, Hardwoods, 
Cypress, West Coast Woods 


W rite - Wire - Telephone 


Ww. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER CO. 33°" 


MO. 
T.C. Whitmarsh, Jr.,Pres. N.C.Waggoner, Sales Mgr. 


J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 
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sonrwenn WHITE PINE 


(Pinus Strobus) 


White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 
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We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 





remand We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Kancfcereren, "lemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Cricten, 316 Lumber Exchange 
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Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 17 
Different Species of 
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12-foot, $24; longitudinal car siding, 2x6- 
inch, 16-foot, is $40; 18-foot, $42; 22- and 
24-foot, $46; 2%-inch stock, $10 a thousand 
over 2-inch basis. No. 1 common car lining, 
1x6-inch, 16-foot is $21@22; 18-foot, $23.50@ 
24.50 for air dried stock; kiln dried stock, 
$2 additional. B&better drop siding, 1x6- 
inch, 10- to 20-foot, standard patterns is 
$22.50@23. Bé&better finish, S4S standard, 4- 
inch, is $25; 6- and 8-inch, $27; 10-inch, $38; 
12-inch, $48. All above prices are f.o.b St. 
Louis. 

West Coast representatives report also a 
firming up of prices, and an increase of in- 
quiry. There is a fair volume of buying by 
both industrial and railroad purchasers. 

Hardwood representatives report some in- 
crease in inquiry from both furniture and 
automobile trades, with considerable buying 
by railroads of track and car material. Re- 
ports indicate an extremely light volume of 
business is being done by the oak flooring 
manufacturers. 


. . 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Southern Pine marked time during the 
banking holiday. Sawmills are to resume 
March 14-15, and logging has continued. 
Shippers were slow to let the cars out, hav- 
ing to guarantee freight. Credits are tight. 
Demand is light, and most wholesalers have 
temporarily withdrawn from the market. Re- 
tailers as a rule adopted the cash policy, and 
sales were insufficient to pay expenses. March 
15 price reductions affected only a few of the 
upper grades. Low grades were stable, but 
1x3- and 1x4-inch No. 3 S4S went to $4.50@ 
5.50; flooring $5@6, and 1x6-inch $6.50@8; 
1x8-inch and wider, $7@8, with shiplap 50 
cents higher. No. 2 flooring, 1x3-inch, was 
$8.50, and 1x4-inch, $9.50, with some stock at 
$9. No. 1 flooring, 1x3-inch, is $14.50@16; 
4-inch, $14@/16, and B&better ranged $15.50@ 
$18. Dimension averaged $8.50@10 for No. 2; 
$12@14 for No. 1. Ceiling and siding are 
about the same as flooring. 

Hardwood Flooring, both oak and maple, 
were erratic. Certain manufacturers quoted 


New England 


[F. J. Caulkins] 

Boston, MaAss., March 13.—So much po- 
litical, banking, and industrial history has been 
made during the last ten days that the average 
business mind is in somewhat of a quandary. 
Wholesale and retail lumber dealers all show 
a new courage based upon conviction that the 
political forces of the nation are massed for 
an offensive against depression. It is assumed 
that money inflation will lead promptly toward 
higher commodity prices. Acting upon this 
assumption, a prominent lumber dealer early 
last week asked for figures for quite a block 
of stock. Upon receiving quotations at the 
current price level, the next query was “Will 
you accept orders for one car dimension spruce, 
four cars West Coast hemlock dimension, and 
one car fir uppers, shipment to be at our option 
within sixty days.” Such a schedule under or- 
dinary conditions calling for prompt shipment 
would have caused some flurry in the market, 
and quite an array of competitive bidding. At 
the moment it is somewhat less attractive. As- 
suming that the price trend for lumber would 
surely be upward, many shippers have can- 
celled price lists. Few actual price advances 
have been noted, the most important one per- 
haps being a general lifting of the “firm price” 
level of f. a. s. quotations for fir and hemlock 
at the West Coast mills effective Friday, March 
10. An advance of 75 cents right through the 
list is made, but this move had been planned 
several days before the present banking strain 
developed, and was clearly foreshadowed in 
this letter two weeks ago. On the Canadian 
side of the line—due to disparity in the rate 
of exchange—the mills in British Columbia and 
the Maritime provinces have very freely with- 
drawn quotations. This is particularly true of 
the shippers of British Columbia red cedar 
shingles. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock—Transac- 
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$40 for clear plain, $32@38 for select, and 
$25@28 for No. 1, 

Red Cedar Shingles advanced an average 
of 10 cents, as stocks are low. 

Cypress declined an average of $1.50 on aj. 
most all items. Shingles are in demand, anq 
few mills have any. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine—There have been more 
inquiries recently for better grades, and 19. 
and 12-inch widths are rather difficult to fing 
in carload quantities. However, buyers do 
not believe prices are going up, for their 
offers are lower, and have been spurned by 
millmen and wholesalers. A good number of 
old orders have still to be shipped, and the 
mills are not burdened with an over-supply 
of better grades, and have not added to their 
supply during the last ten days, because they 
did not know from where to secure payroll] 
money. The box mills have been buying 
very sparingly. They have some orders for 
pine, gum and poplar, but are inclined to 
make low offers for lumber. Good air dried 
lumber is available in a very limited quantity, 
Planing mill operators have. been getting 
some inquiries for mixed cars but business 
has dropped off. Good weather has prevailed 
during March, and 6-inch air dried roofers 
have been offered at $7 f. o. b. cars, Georgia 
Main Line rate, and $8 for 8- and 10-inch 
widths. 


New Orleans, La. 


Institution of the banking holiday had the 
effect of slowing down the movement of lum- 
ber, both domestic and export, according to 
lumber authorities here. Hardwood and pine 
were both affected. Increased inquiry for 
lumber for future delivery has been noted, 
with retailers apparently thinking of pro- 
tecting themselves against a rise in mill 
prices. Foreign inquiry also was on the 
increase, though no business was transacted 
because of the closing down of dollar ex- 
changes. Some exporters were reported to 
be raising quotations 5 percent in expecta- 
tion of softening of exchange. 


Trade News 


tions are light and offerings and receipts by 
water are equally so. Waterborne receipts at 
Boston for the first two months of this 
year totaled 7,288,762 feet; 1932, 20,946,787 
feet; 1931, 23,641,010 feet; 1930, 26,228,841 
feet. To date in March two cargo ships have 
arrived to discharge a total of about two 
million feet. One Boston office booked orders 
for half that amount as recently as Friday, 
on which date a new “firm price” for fir and 
hemlock—75 cents above the old list—was 
announced by the West Coast producers. This 
brings current f. o. b. quotations, off page 
10% of the West Coast manual, to dealers 
at Boston docks for regular yard dimension: 
for 2x3-inch, $13.50 off; 2x4-inch, $14 off; 
2x6-inch and up, $14.50 off; 3-inch and up in 
the timber sizes, $15 off. For boards, dressed 
four sides, 8- and 10-inch f. o. b. dock at 
Boston, parcels to arrive are quoted at $18.50 
for No. 1; $16.75 for No. 2, and $15.25 for 
No. 3, with the usual advance of 50 cents if 
dressed and matched, and $1 and $1.50 if dry. 
There is no embarrassing surplus either of 
yard sizes or boards, on the spot or afloat, 
and any material increase in buying will 
quickly add strength to the price list. In- 
ventories at the yards continue at a low level, 
and consumer demand is still sluggish. 


Eastern Spruce.—Manufacturers in north- 
ern Maine and eastern Canada are holding 
strictly to their firm price list, and their 
scant order files merely reflect current low 
volume of requirements at the yards. An 
occasional order for boards or small scantling 
is booked by an unattached mill, at a figure 
slightly under the list, usually in an effort 
to move an accumulation on a small-mill 
yard. For dimension the base price for sizes 
8 inches and under and 20 feet and shorter 
is firmly fixed at $32. For the random sizes, 
the smaller scantling is offered at $23; 6-inch, 
$24; 8-inch, $26; 10-inch, $32, and 12-inch, $34. 
Orders from the industrial plants to cover 
spring requirements are increasing, but are 
still below normal for the season. Many mills 
have temporarily withdrawn quotations, due 
to the banking situation and the uncertainty 
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o the status of exchange for the Cana- 


a ollar, which was recently listed at 88 


dian d 
cents. . 
Lath and Shingles.—There is very little ac- 


tivity. There are no changes in quotatfons 
for spruce lath, with 1%-inch at $3.75, and 
the wider size at $4@4.25. There have been 
few sales of shingles, due in part to light 
requirements at the yards, but also to the 
withdrawal of many shippers from the mar- 
ket pending clearing of the bank holidays, 
and a more definite rate of exchange for the 
Canadian dollar. The eastern white cedars 
are selling under a new price list, though 
few changes of importance are noted. Extras 
are still quoted at $4, clears at $3.25, and 
ond clears at $2.25, the latter being the only 
grade to register a slight drop in the last six 
months. For West Coast red cedars there is 
little call, and few offerings. The all-rail 
quotations hold at $3.09 per square for the 
1g-inch XXXXX, and $3.44 for the 18-inch 
Perfections. Nearly if not quite all of the 
British Columbia shippers have withdrawn 
their quotations. Local offices handling wa- 
terborne red cedars are bringing in few, if 
any, fresh lots, and are quite out of the 
market. 

Maple Heel Stock.—There have been freer 
sales of the common and select grade at a 
range of $60@65. Shoe industry payrolis in 
January increased 43 percent while there was 
a decline of 5.3 percent in the manufacturing 
payrolls of all industries in the State. The 
Chicago shoe show has started buying. At 
the heel shops, however, there is such pres- 
sure to get the wood cost down that some are 
turning to thick birch as a means to that 
end. Several sales of birch are reported at 
$58@60. Shippers of maple predict a higher 
price level for the better grades as the season 
advances. Already the No. 1 grade has been 
pegged up from $75 to $80. 


Pine Boxboards.—Transactions are few, 
with most sales of inch round edge at $14@16 
for standard lots, while the square edge 
boards, if of good average width, sell at a 
range of $23@27, with an occasional lot of 
wide going as high as $30. Production for 
the winter months will show the lowest total 
in many years. 


Recent Trade Events in New England 


The spruce sawmill plant of Gaddis Bros., 
at East Machias, Me., resumed operations last 
week, and with the Crane Bros. mill, which 
began sawing two weeks ago, and the Tucker 
& Plummer mill at Columbia Falls, which is 
to reopen shortly, will give that section of 
Washington County quite an active mill ca- 
pacity in the early spring. The latter mill 
has a large supply of logs on hand, cut this 
winter, many measuring fully three feet in 
diameter. 


Carl Wendelstein & Co., specialists in Phil- 
ippine mahogany, at 80 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, have been appointed New England 
representatives for the Cadwallader-Gibson 
Co. (Inc.), of Los Angeles, Calif., and Manila, 
P. L, manufacturer of Bataan and Lamar 
mahogany. A shipment for Boston stock will 
soon arrive on the American-Hawaiian liner 
Iowan. Other consignments will follow. 


The George J. Barker Lumber Co., retail 
dealer at Waltham, Mass., was petitioned 
into bankruptcy on March 6. This yard was 
acquired by the late Fred R. Basley several 
years ago, but since his death, two years 
ago, has been under the management of 
Royce Taylor. 

The Murdock & Stelmach Lumber Co. has 
been chartered at Dudley, Mass., by Sara 
Nore and Samuel H. Jaffee, both of Worcester, 
and William F. Murdock, of Dudley. 


News of Lumber Personalities 


Myron Long, attached to the Seattle office 
of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., of Bos- 
on, was a visitor at the company’s Boston 
Office last week. 


E. H. Drew, superintendent at the Wiggin 
Lumber Terminal in Charlestown, Mass., a 
World War veteran who underwent a severe 
major operation at a Boston hospital several 
months ago, returned to his desk March 10 
from a two weeks’ trip to Havana, made 


Primarily to complete the process of recup- 
eration. 


Perry Allen, for many years executive head 
of the Wyman-Allen Lumber Co., in Medford 
Street, Charlestown, Mass., but who with- 
drew from that activity in February to secure 
a needed rest, went to New York last week, 
Planning to take one of the regular liners 








Announcement 


On April Ist there will be available to you a credit 
rating book which gives DEFINITE ratings on more 
wholesale and retail lumber dealers and wood- 
working manufacturers than any book heretofore 


published. 


This greater number of DEFINITE ratings has been made 
possible largely by this Credit Agency's maintaining the 
personnel of its organization at the 1929 level—necessary to 
perpetuate its high quality service, which is demanded more 
than ever today because of the extraordinary rapid change 
of credit status. The invention of a new kind of rating 
distinguished by a star (*) also contributed. 


THIS VERY PRACTICAL AID TO MORE SALES WITH 
SAFETY is the new edition of Clancy's Red Book which 
will be available on April Ist. 


Everywhere subscribers to Clancy's Red Book are enthusi- 
astic about its: 


— Accurate, complete Special Reports 
—Promptness in delivery of reports 


— Improved form of Credit Rating Book—with 
maps 


— —Greater volume of VITAL information in 
Supplements 


This AID TO SAFE SALES will be available for 
your inspection Without Cost or Obligation on 
April Ist. Ask NOW for a trial copy and get the 
details of a very Special Introductory Offer. 
Remember! There’s no Obligation. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 99 Wall St., New York City 


“Sell Safely with Clancy’s Red Book”’ 
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CI PACIFIC COAST C3 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 
— Ponderosa 
Pine 


Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shipments via; Missoula, Mont. 




















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 






FAMOUS FEATHER RIVER 


SOFT PINE 


All Grades and Thickness— 
up to 16/4 


THICK UPPERS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
























Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fists. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 





Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
2 

t is the ev ay experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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for a trip to California via the Panama Canal. 
Due to the acute banking situation, he de- 
cided to remain in the metropolis for a time 
as guest at one of the up-town clubs, where 
he will stay until sailing on a later steamer. 
His letters to friends in Boston are very op- 
timistic and full of good cheer. 


Elmer L Gibbs, of E. L. Gibbs Lumber Co., 
79 Milk Street, Boston, returns next March 20 
from a ten weeks’ sojourn in Florida, making 
the run in both directions in his new Lin- 


coln car, 
Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—The bank holiday 
has had a paralyzing effect, though some bus- 
iness has been coming in. It was difficult 
to arrange means to make payment. Mean- 
while a number of smaller vessels have come 
in with cargoes. Prices have not moved up- 
ward, though a feeling prevails that, with 
the resumption of activity, values will ad- 
vance. 


Georgia Pine.—The volume of business was 
very small. Traders found themselves em- 
barrassed by dislocation of banking. Cheap- 
ness was emphasized perhaps still more. All 
yards are carrying some stocks, but assort- 
ments are held down to the lowest limits. 


Cypress.—Pronounced uneventfulness char- 
acterized the trade recently, with the diffi- 
culties of making sales added to by the com- 
plicated financial situation. Cypress, as one 
of the higher priced woods, naturally re- 
flected hesitancy to incur obligations, espe- 
cially since consumption was slowed up. Pro- 
ducers remain confident, and are in stronger 
position than some others. 


Douglas Fir.—Business remains limited. Be- 
cause of the competition among producers, 
and the determination of eastern mills to 
hold their markets, fir quotations continue to 
range low and some figures which would be 
very attractive under more promising con- 
ditions, are being named. 


Hardwoods.—In consequence of the bank 
moratoria, business has practically ceased 
There is a feeling, however, that when cur- 
rency is provided in adequate volume, prices 
are likely to advance. 


New York, N. Y. 


There is a better feeling among the lumber 
trade in general since the President’s pro- 
clamation closing the banks. They are not 
so uncertain as to what is to come, and be- 
lieve there is now a definite program for re- 
habilitation being followed out. When con- 
ditions are righted, there will be quite an 
impetus in the general trade. The present 
conditions have not lowered prices to any 
appreciable degree. No order cancellations 
have come in, and orders on file have been 
shipped out on schedule. 


White Pine and Spruce.—Orders are still 
coming in, though in reduced volume. Prices 
hold at about the same level. 


Southern Pine.—Existing orders are being 
filled; there are no cancellations. 


Intercoastal Lumber.—Very little shipping 
is going on now. Rates have not been 


lowered, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo lumbermen feel that the industry 
is going to run into better times in the near 
future. Owing to disturbed banking condi- 
tions, demand has been small recently. In- 
quiries are already beginning to come in 
more freely. Prices at mills are stronger, 
particularly in fir. Wholesalers have received 
word from some of the mills advising them 
not to take on more orders, as the market 
bids fair to be considerably higher in the 
next few weeks. 


Hardwoods.—Trade has been almost at a 
standstill because of the closing of banks. 
Lumbermen feel that business will improve 
now that the financial situation is clearing 
up, and anticipate improvement in prices. 


Western Pines.—The market is holding 
steady and is expected to go higher within 
a short time. There has been practically no 
business of late, but inquiries are beginning 
to come in. 

Northern Pine.—The outlook promises to 
improve, as better business relations with 
Canada are expected to develop and the 
Canadian dollar seems likely to be on a bet- 
ter basis. For some months past the use of 
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northern pine 
high tariff. 


Cutting Curtailment Needed to 
Perpetuate Forests 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 13.—The lates 
report approved by the U. S. Timber Conserya. 
tion Board’s committee to inquire into “presen 
and prospective timber supply; and present and 
prospective timber needs” is based primarily op 
the special report prepared by the Forest Sery. 
ice on “The Forest Situation in the United 
States.” The annual growth now of merchant. 
able size is estimated at 7 billion feet and, jp 
addition, on other restocking areas, 3% billion 
feet, not now of merchantable size. The average 
drain, based upon the annual average from 1995. 
1929, is estimated at 16% billion feet, of which 
only about 14% billion feet was for commodity 
use. With certain public and private helps 
forest stands could be made adequate to last 
perpetually on the basis of the 1925-1929 de. 
mand. Certain inter- and intra-regional cutting 
practice changes are recommended as essen. 
tial. A 100-year cutting rotation generally jn 
the West, and a 60-year rotation in the East, 
are contemplated. Temporary cutting curtail. 
ment appears unavoidable in some sections, 


has been restricted by the 








Sales Ammunition 


(Continued from Page 27) 


if he only knew it, that material flowing across 
his desk and down to the basket represents, most 
of it, not “lounge-lizard” theories but practical 
experiences of practical retail lumbermen. 

Take, as an example, the promotion material 
prepared by the Celotex Co. Harold Knapp, 
general sales manager, says that most of the 
ideas disseminated from his office originated, 
and proved their worth, in retail yards, and are 
given general distribution by Celotex. Others, 
originated within the company, are tried out 
first in actual practice by retailers before being 
passed to the trade as worth-while. This is 
similar to the method by which the majority of 
such plans by manufacturers are evolved; as a 
whole, they represent the merchandising exper- 
iences of hundreds and thousands of dealers 
with the various products, and, although adop 
tion of one of them, if successful, admittedly 
does help the manufacturer’s pocketbook (which 
is why the manufacturer does it and he'd bea 
fool if it wasn’t), at the same time it helps the 
dealer, too. 

Some retailers, admitting all this, still hesi- 
tate because they don’t know how to go about 
selecting a plan that will really help them, out 
of the great mass of material that is at hand 
Mr. Knapp lays down no rules, but he offers 
some valuable suggestions as to how this may 
be done: 

Take at least one full day each month to 
read and ponder over all the plans received. 
Some can be discarded because they obviously 
clash with local conditions, some because they 
do not suit organization set-up, some for this 
reason, others for that. With the number of 
plans thus reduced, study the remaining ones 


carefully. Figure how much each will cost 
to put in effect. (A good many will cost only 
time, no out-of-pocket money.) Pick the 


ones that cost the least and yield the largest 
return. Then put at least one plan into 
operation. Do something. Iniect new ideas, 
new enthusiasm, into your business. Remem- 
ber that any good plan you pick has probably 
been making money for some one else, and 
that it may do the same for you. 


Arkansas Bill to Exempt Tie 
Cutters Fails 


Littte Rock, Ark., March 13.—Representa 
tive Ellis introduced in the Arkansas legisla 
ture a bill to exempt from yield tax any pro 
ducer of switch ties and cross ties who hewés 
out or makes such ties entirely by hand.” The 
bill passed the house, 67-1, but failed to pass 
in the senate, by 12-14. 
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Business Changes 


\RKANSAS. Danville—Petit Jean Lumber Co. 
John and Lonie MeClure, proprietors), successors 
to Danville Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. _ Livermore—Progressive 
Co. “pur¢ hased by Independent Lumber Co. 
Los Angeles Arthur T. Show, 2207 


Lumber 


Firestone 


Bivd., successor to Fireston2 Lumber Co. (Ltd.). ’ 

gan Diego -—La Jolla _ Trading Ce., 1100 WwW. 
Juniper; successor to California Lumber Co. _ New 
owners moving stock to business at 7590 Girard 


Ave. La Jolla. 
COLORADO. Denver—City Lumber Co 
name to Kalamoth Lumber Yard. 

~ Johnstown—Fred Harsch Lumber Co. purchased 
and and stock of Peter Mintener Lumber Co. and 
stock of the Kiser Lumber Co. and moved to the 
Peter Mintener location. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Donner & 
(o, partnership dissolved. tichard 
fo (not ine.) resumed tk;usiness at 110 North 
Franklin St., and Donner Lumber Co. (not inc.) 
began commission lumber business at 308 West 
Washington St. 
Chicago—Street-Chatfield 


changed 


Cortis Lumber 
Cortis Lumber 








Lumber Co. physical 


assets sold to Paul Holzman, 2415 Elston Ave. 
retail). 

MAINE. Pittsfield—H F. Walker sold his 
puilding supplies and lumber business to L. M. 


Knight, of Bangor, who will move to Pittsfield. 
The new company will be known as the Pittsfield 
Lumber Co. 


MONTANA. Terry Thompson Yards (Inc.) sold 
) Fullerton Lumber Co, 

NEBRASKA. Osceola—Craven Lumber Co, and 
Greenwood Coal & Lumber Co. merged and wil! 
be known as Osceola Lumber Co. 

Wayne—Fisher-Wright Lumber Co.: C. E. Wright 


purchased C. H. Fisher's interest and will operate 
as Wright Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Malone—Malone Lumber Co. 
name changed to Bowen Lumber Co, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


successor to 


Parkston—Thompson Yards 
(Inc.) Fullerton Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Angleton—J. C. Faickney sold his lum- 
ber and building materials business to R. F. Faick- 


1 





ney, jr.. and the hardware business to J. R. 
Gayle, jr. 

Dallas, Houston, San Antonio — George Cc. 
Vaughan & Sons (Inc.) absorbed by Alamo Lum- 
ber Co., San Antonio. 


Detroit—J. W. 
Detroit 


Allen & Bros., 
Lumber Co. 


Clarksville, 


suc- 


essors to 


Nocona—Nocona Lumber Co. succeeded by C. D 
Shamburger Lumber Co.; purchasing department 
it Wichita Falls, Texas. 

San Marcos—William Cameron & Co., Waco, 


and acquired the stock 


ave leased the buildings 
fu I. Lumber Co. 


id & Eastwood 





Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—W. B 
Co. $50.000 W. B.. W. H. 
ncorporators 
CALIFORNIA. Los 
& Supply Co. 
San Francisco 


Bynum Cooperage 
and W. L. Bynum 


Angeles—-Phoenix Lumber 


Allen & Dettman Lumber Co.: 


\ 


C. Creighton, Joseph J. Geary and D. I. Boyd 
nterested 
COLORADO Johnstown—Fred Harsch Lumber 
0.; $25,000. Fred Harsch and Clay R. Apple 
interested 
_ FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—West Coast Lum- 
ber Co, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—W. O. Olson Tank Co. 


Rock Island—General Lumber & Sook Co.; $7,500. 
Alfred C. Hansen interested. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis—Circle Laboratories 
Inc.); to operate lumber yards, mills and ware- 
houses. Incorporators are Harper B. Holloway, 


Harry B. Murray 
KENTUCKY. 
wi) $6,000. 
Louisville—Bentwood Products; $25,000. 
orators are W. H. Gillette; A. M. 
E. McVaw 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Dudley—Murdock 


and C. C. Cochrane. 
Lexington—C, W. Bruce Lumber 


Incor- 
Gillette and 


Boston-——-Hub Wood Heel Co. 
. & Stehimach Lumber & Coal 
0. Incorporators: Sara Nore and Samuel H. Jaffee, 
of Worcester, and William F. Murdock, of Dudley. 
Haverhill—William Ornst2en Heel Co. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Howard A. 
ver Co.; retail. 


Davidson Lum- 


_Detroit—Michigan Casket Co., 1235 Rivard St.; 
$ 9,000, 

, MISSISSIPPI Corinth—Corinth Lumber & Tie 
%; $5,000. Charles C. cRae and W. D. Conn 
interested 

Shubuta—Shubuta Lumber Co.; $5,000. 
MISSOURI Kansas City—Kansas City Barrel 


& Package Co.: 


NEW JERSEY. 


Walter A. Framer interested. 


Carteret—J. & T. Ternay (Inc.); 


5 . a 

$50,000 Thomas W. Ternay, Blair Road, inter- 
ested 

Kearny Ace Lumber & Coal Supply Co. Leo 
Berman, 20 Livingston Ave., interested. 
‘ Newark—National Lumber Products Co.; $125,000 
forge Levitin, Hackensack, interested 

NEW YORK. Cold Brook—Herkimer Wood- 
Workers (Ine.); manufacturers hardwood flooring. 
ae York City—Butler Lumber Co.: $1,000 
ary Youran, 345 Madison Ave., New York City, 


interested. 


New York City—Carolina Box & Lumber Co.; 


$10,000. 
Broadway, 


Joseph N. 
interested. 


Land Co.; 


Co.; $36,000. 


$5,000. L. O. 
tors 


destroyed by 
pany 
will 
will be rebuilt. 


Furniture Co. 


3550 West Grand 
Sherman 
sale 
ber Corporation, 133 
Capen, 14 


will 
southern 


Co. added 


Co. (millwork, 
and will install new equipment. 


Abraham B, Albert and Louis Siegel, 302 
New York City, interested. 


Schenectady—Walter H. Barry Lumber Co.; 


$78,000. 


Yonkers—Yonkers 


Lumber Corporation; $5,000. 
Staubach, q 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
$100,000. 


Burnsville—Yonahlossee 
To engage in lumber business. 


OREGON. Tillamook—Three Rivers Alder Lum- 
ber Co.; $5,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Sampson Fur- 


niture Co., 123 North 2nd St. Manufacturers of 
living room furniture. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Main Building 
Finish (Inc.) 

WASHINGTON. Shelton—Bald Point Logging 


J. S. Devenny interested. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington-Tudorcraft (Inc.): 
Griffith and A. C., West incorpora- 
Woodworking and novelty plant. 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Springfield—Peter Vredenburgh Lum- 


ber Co. planing mill, boiler house, barns, kilns and 
three 
surance, 

Ala., will 


trucks destroyed by $225,000 
Modern planing mill at Vredenburgh, 
eliminate delays in service. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Byron Sash & Door Co, 
fire; loss about $100,000. The com- 
has another plant on First street, which it 
occupy on a temporary basis. The old plant 


fire; some in- 


NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville — Statesville 


plant damaged by fire about $300,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—Bee Line Co. opened 
wood novelty factory at 1126 Westminster Ave. 

Monterey Park—Wickes Casket Manufacturing 
Co., 806 New Ave. 

Rockport—Cottoneva Redwood Co. 

San Diego—H. A. Browning Lumber Co. estab- 
lished local creosoting plant; headquarters, Los 
Angeles. 

San Francisco—Gamerston & Green, 112 Mar- 
ket St.; wholesale. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Miller Lumber _ Service, 


Ave.; retail. 
INDIANA, Indianapolis—Interstate Lumber Co., 
Drive, south of Massachusetts Ave. 
KENTUCKY, Owensboro—0O, O. Tichenor; whole- 
and commission. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Franklin Park Lum- 
Salem St. (Malden). Retail. 
Wood Heel Co. David H. 
interested. 
Brook—Cold 


Marlboro—Highland 
Adams St., 
NEW YORK, Cold 


Brook Lumber 


Co.; wholesale. 


50 Church St.; 
lumber through 


Lumber Co., 
hardwood 


New York—Banberg 
export pine and 
ports. 

New York—Samuel J. Nelson, 410 West 37th St. 
OREGON. The Dalles—The Dalles Mill & Lum- 


ber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Waynesboro—R. S. Forry, 23 


South Church St.; will open in about three weeks. 


TENNESSEE. Winchester 
lumber; retail. 


. . 
New Mills and Equipment 

MASSACHUSETTS. Brockton — Brockton Last 
Manufacturing Co. will make improvements to 

plant to cost about $30,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. Holly Bluff—Houston Bros., 
burg, reported to build sawmill near here. 
MISSOURI. St. Louis—Fox Bros. Manufacturing 
etc.) has been rehabilitating plant 


-Vaughan Hardware 


Vicks- 


NEW JERSEY. Cresskill—J. P. r 
Sash Co. plans rebuilding plant at cost of $28,000. 

Jersey City—Jersey City Ladder Co. (Inc.) plans 
taking bids in March for $40,000 factory building. 

OREGON. Tillamook—Tillamook Spruce Veneer 
Co. erecting veneer manufacturing plant with 
$0,000 feet floor space at Booth, near Florence, Ore. 

TEXAS. Trinity—Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co. 
plan rebuilding planing mill recently destroyed by 
fire. 

Houston—Temple Lumber Co, will rebuild three 
sheds recently destroyed by fire, at cost of $20,000; 


Palliser Door & 


$2,000 for equipment, Will install two loading 
hoists. 
WASHINGTON, Home Valley—John H. Cogan 


will establish a sawmill near this point. 
Seattle—Puget Sound Lumber & Manufacturing 

Co. will rebuild mill recently destroyed by fire. 
WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—Bissell Lumber Co. 

plans sawmill and storage building erection. 





THE EARLY BupDHISsTs, according to the U. S. 
Forest Service, showed a magnificent talent for 
inventing Hells to fit all cardinal sins. There 
were eight distinct major penitentiaries for the 
damned, and each had sixteen subsidiary Hells. 
The sixth of the eight major divisions of Hell 
was known as Tapana, and was designed to 
punish those who set fire to forests. They 
were impaled on stakes and then burnt. 
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SEND for FREE 
Samples STARKS 
Stained Shingles 


and see for yourself the results 
of Starks Double-Dipping and 
individually Brush-Coating with 
permanent color, smooth, 
durable stain. 


Starks Stained Shingle Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
STARKS has set 


“Since 1914 the pace.” 








SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


FIR, PINE 
SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
CEDAR 


YARD AND FACTORY 
Lumber; Industrial 
Specialties; 
Plywood, Boxes, 
Shingles. 
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We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








MM . py 6 Dion fer 


Hardwood 
Lumber 
Quned ood ~=CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 

















Fix Your | Credit Loss | 


in Advance 


| 
| 
| 
You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
| —your credit loss. That you can only 

guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

} If the year’s total covered credit losses 
| exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
| The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


| 

OF NEW YORK 

| S01 Locos 3. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, | 
- Louis, 





twelve | 
in advance and } 


Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 




















Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 


Samples and Catalog 
on Request 


Tally Cards Rules 


Crayon Gauges 
Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 
Pickaroons Marking Sticks 


Car Movers Leather Aprons 
Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermcn 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 














automobile collision and spent three weeks in 
a hospital. 


F. Bowie Smith, Baltimore, Md., a south- 
ern pine wholesaler, who was operated on re- 
cently, has returned home and is progressing 
very satisfactorily. 


Willis K. Jackson, president Jackson & 
Tindle, wholesale lumbermen, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has been re-elected president of the Dela- 
ware Avenue Association. 


John Alexander, president, Alexander-Carr 
Lumber Co., Aurora, Ill., has been elected a 
director of the Western United Corporation 
and its subsidiary, the Western United Gas & 
Electric Co. 


J. Graham Brown, president W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., a direc- 
tor of the Louisville Water Co. for fifteen years, 
has announced to the mayor that he will not 
consider another term. 


Albert J. Hartzler, prominent retail lumber- 
man of Port Angeles, Wash., has been elected 
exalted ruler of Naval lodge, B. P. O. E., of 
Port Angeles. He also was chosen delegate 
to this year’s grand lodge meeting. 

Mrs. Mark E. Reed, wife of Mark E. Reed, 
Shelton, Wash., logging and lumber operator, 
has been re-elected chairman of the Shelton 
school board. She has served for twenty-four 


‘consecutive years and was not opposed. 


Luther C. Ogden, of George Ogden & Son, 
Cape May, N. J., has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State board of free- 
holders. Mr. Ogden is a past president of the 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association. 


The Income Tax Exemption League has 
been incorporated at Buffalo, N. Y., to carry 
on a national campaign. Among those signing 
the corporate charter application is Ralph 
C. Angell, president Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 


Wes Ohlson of the Coast Sash & Door Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., has been elected president of 
the Lakeside Country Club, and Frank L. 
Smith, of the Peterman Manufacturing Co., 
door and veneer manufacturers, was re-elected 
a trustee. 


Miss Clara A. Edge, associated with the B. F. 
Edge Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
mayor of Grand Rapids for a day, March 7, 
serving when the National Federation of Busi- 
ness & Professional Women’s Clubs observed a 
national week of activities. 


George B. Jobson, a head of the Gauley River 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., who suffered 
serious injuries in a car accident during Jan- 
uary, is expected to be out again by the end 
of the current month. Meanwhile he is look- 
ing after business with the aid of a telephone. 


J. H. Floch, of the C. M. Gooch Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has been visiting Atlantic 
Coast markets. From Mr. Floch it was learned 
that L. L. Shertzer, of the Gooch company, 
who went to Europe some months ago, is still 
abroad, giving close attention to the markets 
there. 

John W. Blodgett, president National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been re-elected 
president of the Blodgett Memorial Hospital, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. M. R. Bissell, jr., of the 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., was elected vice 
president, while a new member of the board 
was Harry M. Taliaferro, president of the 
American Seating Co. 


E. A. Frost, A. J. Peavy, R. T. Moore and 


S. G. Sample, all of whom are connected with 
the Frost Lumber Industries and the Peavy 


the stock of a new banking institution, the 
DeSoto Bank & Trust Co., of Mansfield, La 
All of these lumbermen also are prominently 
interested in leading banks of Shreveport. 


Elmer Meyer, of Denmark, Wis., has assumed 
supervisional management of the three branch 
lumber yards of the Colburn Lumber Co,, a 
Oconto Falls, Abrams and Lena, Wis. Mr 
Meyer continues his connection with the Den. 
mark Lumber Co. line yards. Mr. Colburn js 
continuing in the wholesale and commission 
lumber business at Green Bay. 


E. C. N. Brown, for seventeen years an 
executive of the Long-Bell Farm Land (Cor. 
poration and other subsidiary corporations of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has resigned to 
become general eastern representative of the 
Packer organization, Kansas City publisher of 
six national fruit and produce publications, 
Mr. Brown will live in New York. He 
is a son-in-law of F. J. Bannister, former 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


The many friends in the lumber industry of 
Fred W. Larkins, and they are legion, will be 
interested to know that he is again connected 
with the Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Co, 
at Charleston, W. Va. This concern recently 
was placed in receivership and Mr. Larkins has 
been employed to assist the receiver in clearing 
up the difficulties and placing the company again 
on its feet. The company is operating and will 
continue to render to its trade the fine service 
for which it has long been noted. 





Texas Concern Not Liquidating 


Through an unfortunate error the statement 
was made in the March 4 issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN that the El Paso Lumber Co, 
El Paso, Tex., had announced that effective 
March 1 it would retire from the field of mer- 
chandising building materials, and would liqui- 
date its assets. This statement should not have 
been attributed to the El Paso Lumber Co., El 
Paso, Tex., but to the El Paso Lumber Co, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. The El Paso Lumber 
Co., of El Paso, Tex., is one of the outstanding 
lumber and building material concerns of that 
section, and is under the management of R. A. 
Whitlock. 


Credit Agency Problems 


For the last three years credit reporting 
agencies have been called upon to meet and 
deal with a situation which never before tried 
their mettle to such an extent. It can readily 
be appreciated that not only has it become in- 
creasingly difficult for them to maintain a high 
standard of reporting service, but they have had 
to make closer than normal investigations and 
more frequent revisions. This has thrown on 
the agencies a load with which only those with 
years of experience, great subscription revenue 
and an adequate specialized personnel have been 
able successfully to contend. 

It is a well known fact that some credit re- 
porting agencies have not only met presett 
requirements but have anticipated further de- 
mands, and this without advancing the cost 0 
service. A standstill policy never had a place 
in the credit world, and only those agencies 
feeling the pulse of trade and meeting the 
changing needs of the credit man will continue 
to receive his financial support. ; 

Commenting on present information requife- 
ments, W. C. Clancy, of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, Chicago, among other things 
mentioned the new “Red Book” which soon 
will be off the press. This April book, he says, 
will contain a larger number of definitely rated 
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names, both as to net worth and mode of pay- 
ment history, than any book published during 
this agency's fifty-seven years of continuous 
service; this, too, in the face of greater uncer- 
tainty as to the general credit standing of any 
individual trader. 

Mr. Clancy states that the “Red Book” organ- 
ization still maintains its large staff of trained 
lumber credit investigators; has not closed any 
departmental activity; and its policy of deliv- 
ering the best possible agency service will be 
continued. It will be recalled that Clancy’s Red 
Book came out in its new form just a year ago 
_the April, 1932, issue—with many added 
features. ae Ee 


For Jig-Saw Puzzle Alumni 


The jig-saw puzzle craze must be going col- 
legiate. Anyway, there recently appeared in 
the classified columns of a Chicago newspaper 
the advertisement of a book shop saying: 

“When you graduate from the little paper 
puzzles, come in and rent a real one—made of 
three-ply WOOD—250 to 1,000 pieces, 25 cents 
up. — - 





Manages New Products Division 


An announcement that will be of interest to 
many readers of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is that 
C. Marshall Taylor has been made manager of 
the new products division of the G. M. Basford 
Co, New York advertising agency. For the 
last six years Mr. Taylor was vice president 
and general manager of the Curtin-Howe Cor- 
poration, timber preservation engineers, and in 
this capacity he has made many contacts in the 
lumber trade. Among his previous connections 
were the Sharples Solvents, the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad, the International Creosoting 
Construction Co., and Charles E. Hires Co. 

The G. M. Basford Co. probably was the first 
advertising agency to start a new products di- 
vision. Since the inception of this department, 
much pioneering work has been done in getting 
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industrial advertisers to appreciate the value of 
adding new articles to their lines, especially 
under present economic conditions. 
work Mr. Taylor brings a wealth of experience. 


To this 


Tells How Wood Is Treated by Brush 


and Spray 


“The Evolution of ‘Brush and Spray’ Wood 
Preservers Specifications, also a Brief Presen- 
tation of Authenticated Facts Offered for Your 
Information, and in the Interest of Economic 
Preservation of Woods,” is the title of an illu- 
minating and informative pamphlet issued by 
the C-A-Wood Preserver Co., of St. Louis. As 
its title indicates this pamphlet gives the high 
lights in the development of brush and spray 
wood preservers leading up to the present high 
grade products of the C-A-Wood Preserver Co. 
The effectiveness of this pamphlet, and the 
value of the information contained, is indicated 
in the statement of a purchasing agent of a 
well known utility corporation, who, after read- 
ing the booklet, declared that he now under- 
stood the fundamentals of wood preserving. 
While this pamphlet was prepared primarily 
for the assistance of salesmen in discussing 
wood preservers with their customers, copies 
are available to anyone desiring them. 





Error in Chicago Figures 


The care with which readers go over their 
copies of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is again 
illustrated by a recent letter from California. 
In the Chicago statistics that appeared in the 
Jan. 21 issue, page 19, the 1901 receipts were 
given as 1,987,580 M feet, and the shipments 
as 892,893 M feet, these figures being correct. 
But there was an error in subtracting one figure 
from another, to obtain the footage going into 
stock or local consumption, which was given 
as 94,687 M feet. This should, of course, have 
been 1,094,687 M feet.—Ebi!tTor. 


Wood Stands Up in California Quake 


Los ANGELES, Catir., March 13.— With 
screaming headlines in every newspaper 
throughout the land about the southern Cali- 
iornia earthquake disaster, there is a tendency 
to stress the loss of life, the destruction of 
property and the general chaos, instead of 
pointing out what is perhaps the most out- 
standing fact of the terrible event. It is that, 
taken in all, the earthquake of March 10, 1933, 
is not notable for the damage it did, as much 
as tor the damage it did not do. 

Most of the ruin lay in the Long Beach 
district, the harbor area and the suburban sec- 
tions of Los Angeles. The estimated death 
toll is placed officially at this writing at 116, 
and property damage at $45,000,000. While 
the time of day at which the first shock visited 
the stricken region accounts to a great extent 
lor the comparatively small loss of life, the 
real explanation is this: A recent survey of 
construction throughout the United States re- 
vealed that, of the larger cities, Long Beach 
had the greatest percentage of buildings of 
wood construction in the whole country. 

Inspection now in progress proves that faulty 
construction and structurally cheap buildings 
Were responsible for much of the loss of life. 
Had, for example, the quake occurred during 
school hours, it is difficult to estimate the 
number of lives that might have been lost, as 
some of the large high schools, with scarcely 
any wood in their construction, were masses 
of ruins. ‘Thus, wood has once more shown 
to the world its protective as well as its struc- 
tural value. 

Plans are being made to reconstruct a greater 
and more beautiful Long Beach, with more 
attention given to architectural principles and 
sound construction. A. E. Fickling, president 
A. E. Fickling Lumber Co., Long Beach, is 
mayor of the “Queen of the Beaches,” as that 
city is popularly known. 





Damage in Los Angeles extended almost en- 
tirely to demolished chimneys, broken windows 
and cracked plaster, few buildings except in 
the southern section being declared unsafe. 
However, the total damage will run into mil- 
lions, and will require the services of the un- 
employed for some time. It has been decreed 
that only registered voters shall have first 
chance to work, and in any case only bona 
fide residents of the district may be given jobs 
in the huge reconstruction program. 

Schools, especially those built entirely of 
brick and cement, suffered more than probably 
any other class of buildings. Many are dam- 
aged beyond repair, and some need consider- 
able remodeling. A week’s holiday has been 
declared until all schools may be inspected, and 
arrangements made to house students of the 
demolished institutions. 


Southern Caifornia has no doubt suffered a 
heavy blow and sustained a huge loss, but noth- 
ing to what it might have been, had not sev- 
eral factors operated to reduce the destruction. 
And one of the outstanding is the predom- 
inating use of lumber, even in some of the 
larger structures. It is understood that even 
a greater proportion of wood will be used in 
reconstruction. 


Offer to Work and Wait 


ABERDEEN, WaASH., March 10.—More than 
fifty expert sawmill workers have offered to 
man any sawmill in the Grays Harbor district, 
and take a chance on getting their pay when 
the owners of the mill accepting their offer 
can sell the lumber they manufacture. “We are 





tired of sitting around,” they declared in mak- 
ing their offer to work for deferred wages. 
The offer is understood to be receiving consid- 
eration by several mill owners. 








Co. 
(Signed) Chas. W. Spiess, Vice-Pres. 





“Has Given 
Universal 
Satisfaction” 


“We have been selling 
‘Antimite’ for the st 
two years to the building 
trade for termite extermina- 
tion, where these pests had 
infested buildings already 
constructed. It has given 
universal satisfaction.’’ 

—Julius Seide] Lumber 









KILLS 


TERMITES, 


(WHITE ANTS) 





It will pay every lumber dealer to investi- 
gate the profit opportunities in selling 
“Antimite” to the building trade for termite 
eradication. 


Send today for circular 
without obligation. 


THE ANTIMITE Co. 


Arcade Bidg.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 





Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
=e : su .! ; I hee 

nt, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 
sunt Fos™- 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














WHITE HENRY STUART 
BUILDING 





Headquarters of 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


LUMBER INDUSTRY 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING CO. 
SEATTLE 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Report Small Bookings But an 
Encouraging Pick-up in Inquiry 


Southern pine business suffered in the week ended March 
11 from difficulties in financing shipments and in deciding 
on quotations, because of the general expectation that 
prices from now on will move upward. Perhaps the bulk 
of the orders had an industrial or public works origin, con- 
siderable inquiry coming for highway, river and railroad 
needs. Country yards tend to reflect the confidence of 
farmers that their financial standing is soon to be improved, 
and inquiries covering straight car shipments are reported 
to be more numerous than in a long time. With their as- 
sortments low and broken, the mills expect to be able to 
demand some much needed advances in quotations. 

Arkansas soft pine mills report almost no production and 
stocks low, with their surplus of logs exhausted during 
recent rainy weather, but so far have seen no gain in de- 
mand nor strengthening in prices, though both are expected 
with the lifting of bank moratoria. 


Western Pines Demand Shows Slight Improvement, With 
Mills in Strong Position 


Western pines bookings showed a pick-up in the two 
weeks ended March 11, though total business was not much 
more than half that for the corresponding period last year 
at identical mills. Indications are that the inquiry now 
bulks a good deal larger than the orders, but placements 
have been prevented by difficulties in financing shipments. 
The trade generally is aware that mill stocks are about a 
third less than even last year’s small total, and those who 
know they will need lumber, with any revival in business, 
are eager to catch the market before it gets very far away 
from its present low level. Prices reported for the week 
ended March 13 showed very little perceptible movement 
upward, but all commodity markets have been showing a 
little more buoyancy since that time. 


A 32 Percent Gain in Bookings Is Reported by Identical 
West Coast Mills 


A gain of 32 percent in bookings, as compared with those 
of the preceding two weeks, was reported by 172 identical 
mills for the two weeks ended March 11. Production was 
at almost exactly the same level. The preceding fortnight, 
orders were 13 percent under production, and rose to 14% 
percent above it. Total output has continued to run about 
15 percent less than last year’s, and though some mills are 
starting up again with resumption of logging, most seem 
determined to keep a close control on their cut. 

Exchange rates are going to have an important influence 
on export trade and therefore on total demand; any decline 
in the value of the American dollar would stimulate ex- 
ports, and would also raise a barrier to British Columbia 
and other competition in the domestic market. Admission 
of half inch at half tariff rate will doubtless stimulate com- 
petition from Canadian pine and cedar, especially. 

Rail orders ran considerably ahead of shipments recently, 
partly because of low mill stocks and partly because of diffi- 
culty in financing freight charges and discounting invoices. 
A much heavier inquiry is reported, and some mills are 
moving prices upward. 

Receipts on the Atlantic coast, and stocks there, are low. 
Though ship freights are still a bit uncertain, some eastern 
sellers are marking up their c.i.f. prices. Eastern business 
men are inclined to expect a general rise in all commodities, 
including lumber, and many are considering a building up 


of their stocks. Southern California stocks had been re. 
cently reduced, but receipts may increase in expectation of 
an emergency demand to repair the earthquake damage, 

Export demand has improved, but trade is unsettled py 
uncertain exchange rates. China and Japan have placed fair 
orders. Trade with Europe is being stimulated by a reduc. 
tion in ocean rates. 


North Carolina Pine Trade Hurt by Banking Moratoris 


Trade in eastern shortleaf was made difficult by the re. 
cent banking moratoria, but many mills have enabled old 
customers to carry on by postponing payment of invoices, 
Mills generally are expectant of advances, and are taking q 
stiffer attitude on quotations. The bulk of consumers are 
reluctant to stock beyond current needs. The smallness oj 
stocks at larger kiln drying mills might be expected to re. 
sult in stronger prices, but good weather has recently stimu- 
lated the production of air drying mills, its influence largely 
offset by the greater difficulty these small plants have in 
financing payrolls and guaranteeing freight. Roofers have 
been offered at lower prices and Alabama higher grades 
have softened, the effect of these reductions being brought 
to North Atlantic markets by more numerous shipments in 
coastwise schooners. A good deal more interest is being 
shown in box material, especially for use by the bottled 
beer trade. 


Movement of Northern Pine and Hemlock Is Light 


The northern pine trade has scarcely had time to orient 
itself toward new developments. In the first place, the 
Customs ruling that ™%-inch will take only half the tariff 
rate on inch, will permit entrance of Canadian stock, espe- 
cially as Canadian producers have benefited by reductions 
in stumpage dues. Discount on Canadian exchange had 
about reached the point where such imports would have 
been possible irrespective of the tariff, but a strengthening 
of the Canadian dollar lessens the advantage of Canadian 
shippers. American mills have light stocks, but building 
demand in the Lake States and the Niagara area has been 
dull. There is little call for pattern lumber or low grades. 

Northern hemlock trade has been seasonably light and 
further restricted by banking moratoria in its home tert 
tory, while some of the mills have been operating to provide 
employment, so that their production has run ahead of the 
current sales. There is general expectation of an improve 
ment in prices very soon. 


Hardwood Market Is Dull but Quotations Have a Much 
Stronger Undertone 


The hardwood market, being closely tied to industrial 
activity on the domestic side, has been inactive during the 
last week or so; it was especially hurt by the practical 
cessation of operations in such lines as automobiles and 
furniture, and there is practically no building. Foreign 
trade has been astir because of a rise in the value of cur 
rencies of importing countries, and one report says that tt 
has already permitted a slight mark-up in mill prices 
Larger industrial users in the United States have show! 
their appreciation of the probable trend of prices by 1 
quiring for some large blocks of hardwood; and low grade: 
are benefiting appreciably by beer legislation. Mill stocks 
in all regions are extremely low and production is light. 
The recent Supreme Court decision in the Appalachian 
Coal case seems to offer producers at last a real means fot 
effecting market stabilization. Talk among members o 
the trade indicates that there will soon be mark-ups of the 
lists to more reasonable levels. 


Statistics, Pages 36-37—Market Reports, Pages 40-44—Prices, Pages 49-50 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period March 1-6: 
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FF cpaeea 16.00 H&better.. 14.91 17.82| No. 1 Shiplap, 10-20’ %x1"— 12 & 14’.. 22.00 x12 - a 
I oaases 20.25 No. 1 .... 14.50 15.81]1x8” ..... 15.50 39.75|B&better.. 16.75 Oe aire ik 23.67 12x12” . 21.03 17.00 
Seattle, Wash., March 11.—Following are [Special telegram to Amertcan LumBerman] Portland, Ore., March 15.—Following f. o. b. 





average prices, direct to the trade, on carload 

or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all prices 

being based on four bundles to the square: 
New grades, per square, 
Washington, Oregon and 


—— 24”"— British Columbia 


No, 2 ere ey 1.90 to 2.00 

Dt Arktwidceawn aw awe 1.25to 1.50 
. ~s w 18”, 5/2%4"— 

ca wh ao Swe Wine a ee 1.75 to 2.00 

No as so io PS cree ay dave eal aise 1.30 to 1.55 

ae .25 to 1.30 
Eurekas— 

PEE occanereienaus 1.70 to 1.90 
16"— 

MPD srteaseedeadae cece 1.50 to 80 

ee re eee 1.20 to 1.50 

TED 4. Go a's tu oh eueieh eee 1.00 to 1.15 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 11.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 


to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
Beveled Siding, 42-inch 
Clear “a” hd: hd 
Ee ee $19.00 4 00 $14.00 
5-inch ee 23.00 19.00 16.00 
MI shag sland areca 23.00 20.00 16.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
¥% inch % inch 
rere $34.00 $26.00 
IES iiss as chan tourer aw clots 44.00 37.00 
MED iiieisiveedie arcana 56.00 eee 
Finish, B&better S2S or S4S 
Rough 
Re or. $48.00 
Nt a ie es oa ata eats ace ee 
tzid, BE. ckave natasekenn awn aeesue 70.00 
SR ick ac ehdiinsioicanmaauued ee -++ 100.00 
NN a 50's aka oS didiemca aw abolaiaieas 105.00 
Ceiling or Flooring 
WY ss cavcnagcons gikaleep aaa eae ees $ 30.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x4” and under........ . 64% 
ade from other sizes.........- a 54% 


Additional discount for 10,000 teat” or 
More to car eccce 


Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 
100 ite. t 


eee eeeeee eeeeene ee 


rate, 
9-11, 


5x5 


from 


Portland, Ore., March 14.—Prices of straight 
and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% cent 
actual sales, 
are reported as follows by 
Statistical Bureau: 


direct only, March 
the Davis 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&B&btr & D 
CF 656k ccavnaneeane $32. 25 $30.75 
Flat Grain Flooring 
B&btr Gc” D 
ix id draecae Oana meas 26.00 22.00 ery 
SE” saiteccédandwoanns 29.00 26.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
EF xncescnns eee $20.50 
Ceiling 
I i oe wecnin ore oe tere 1.50 17.75 
Se 3 kstacvavecenemenne 26.00 22.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 

WO 6k 6dG abou emer ers 25.00 21.50 
| ee eeeee a 28. 00 25.25 ein 
Common penety and Shiplap 

1x6” x8” x10” 1x12” 
St: Daedweiewa $24.50 $23. 75 $25.25 $28.00 
i. Mtemeaewe 19.75 19.50 19.25 23.25 
ey ea 18.25 18.00 Geen 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
i oaseo $23.75 $23.50 $24.75 $25.75 $25.25 
Oe 23.25 23.25 24.25 25.25 25.00 
a Saaua% 23.75 23.25 24.25 24.75 25.00 
Oe «eto 24.00 24.50 25.00 26.00 25.00 
BENT irate. iustint 25. “4 24.75 25.75 26.25 25.75 
2x4”, 8’, $23.7 10’, $23.75. 
lB og °3. OS OT EE $17.25 


No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’ $2 
to 12x12” to 40’ 


sce ese reesreeeeees 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
quote as follows on northern hard maple 
flooring, f. o. b. cars oo Mich., basis: 


a§x2%” 


Third 
$26.00 


rst Second 
af 352.00 $38.00 





Ce.. 





AURORA, 


IL1., 


Closes Five Retail Yards 


March 13.—According to an 
announcement made by John Alexander, jr., at 
the headquarters here of the Alexander Lumber 


that concern recently has closed its yards 


Ill, 


at Minier, Middletown, Waynesville and Vir- 
den, Ill., and the W. E. Terry Lumber Co. yard 
at Mendon, 


mill prices on actual 


during the 


Quotations follow: 


sales were reported to 


the Western Pine Association by members 
period March 
Averages include both direct and wholesale 
sales, and are based on specified items only. 


7-13. inclusive. 


Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8” 6/4x8” 

SELEcT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. & war. 
C Memct Bis...... $30.22 $43.00 ease 
D Setect Ris...... 26.34 ane oe 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
EFA er er ery $20.36 $20.25 
7 ECE rae ea 23.50 eas 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
at arr $16.26 $10.22 
Se “Ue. Sak sees hens 21.09 11.89 
EO. 4, GFE FE, elie 0 case wns cees cee $7.24 
Idaho White Pine 5&6 /4x8” 

SELECT, S2 or 4S— x8 & war. 
af OO 3 eee $36.50 $60.00 
Se ee 34.00 nae 
Commons, 82 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
ns 60 ss0 wa $27.83 $23.94 — 
) i) ye * eee 53.53 34.07 $16.52 
No. 4, 4/4, RW, eas ae ne te $8.84 

*sugar Pine 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SeELEcTs S2 or 4S— Rey ry & war. & war. 
Bé&better, RL..... $69.5 $64.50 
© Marect Wiss ssc e170 $5 6.50  istacie 
D Select RL...... 44.18 39.00 er 
— s2s— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
(PCRS ST or $32.25 $26.50 ae 
e/4 sarc ace Ack aes 31.10 24.17 
OP acccnee nates 41.00 28.00 
Larch—Douglas Fir 

No. 1 Dimension, 2x4”, 16’.....-sceceees $ 9.75 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x6&8", | a 9.89 
No. 3 Common, S2 or 4S, 1x8”, RL...... 7.75 
Vert. gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL..... 21.50 





[Special telegram to 


tations: 


Fir, yellow: 
Fir, red: Ungraded, 


Red Cedar: 
Spruce: No. 1, $17; 


Fir: No. 1, $14.00 
No. 3, $7 

Cedar: 

6. 





Shingle logs $10@11; 


WEST COAST LOGS 


AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 11.—Log market quo- 


Ungraded, $9@12. 


$8@9: small, $6. 


Hemlock: Ungraded, $5.50@6. 


Depending on quality, 931. 
No. 2, $11; No. 3, $6@7. 


Seattle, March 11.—Average prices of logs: 


@16, No. 2, $10.00@12; 


lumber logs, 


Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7@8. 
Spruce: No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 





50 
OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Memphis 
basis, on oak flooring: 


18x2%" 12x1%” %x2” %x1%” 

Clr. qtd. wht....$80.00 $68.00 $59.00 46.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 70.00 60.00 51.00 46.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 48.00 44.00 39.00 34.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 46.00 40.00 39.00 36.00 
Clr. pin. wht. 48.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 
Clr. pln. red 47.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 
Sel. pln. wht. 42.00 32.00 37.00 28.00 
Sel. pln. red.... 42.00 34.00 37.00 30.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 32.00 28.00 25.00 24.00 
No. 1 com. red 33.00 28.00 25.00 25.00 
ee. B GBM wcccces 16.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
%x2” x1%” x2” 

Ce, GE. Whi crecscusdée $64.00 64.00 $80.00 
eS Eee 59.00 59.00 70.00 
i Gee Webe ccvcecaeas 46.00 46.00 54.00 
en GEG, POlcccccevcocs 46.00 46.00 54.00 
Oe Oe * ee 46.00 42.00 52.00 
- eS ree 46.00 42.00 49.00 
an, a We céwed canons 42.00 38.00 45.00 
a . Dic cnaes cone 40.00 38.00 42.00 
a, © G, Wilhc ce cesses 29.00 25.00 24.00 
Bee. 3 GGG. BOG. ccccescse 27.00 25.00 24.00 
ee Ee Os wececavevcses 16.00 16.00 12.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }j-inch stock, $9; 
for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $6; 
for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hard- 





woods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
Brcn— 

FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Ge ssadeu $40-42 $30-32 $20-22 $15-17 $11-13 
BEG cnenee 42-43 32-35 23- 18-20 12-14 
| 47-49 37-39 29-31 20-22 12-14 
ie cesses 52-54 42-44 35-37 25-27 12-14 
re «pane 70-73 55-58 45-47 35-37 “baa 
re «eens 80-82 65-67 55-58 45-48 i 
16/4 128-133 113-118 98-103 eas 
BOE seeaas 35-3 25-2 17-19 14-16 
Pe: saneue 35-37 25-27 17-19 14-16 
Thin 4/4.. 35-37 25-27 17-19 ‘ 
Bass woop— 
GPO setsnt 40-43 30-33 22-24 18-20 12-14 
are. sesans 43-46 33-36 25-27 20-22 14-16 
| er 48-51 38-41 27-29 20-22 14-16 
te annne 53-56 43-46 32-34 22-24 14-16 
en sdvdée 65-67 55-57 47-49 35-37 Rie 
Bare ccvce 75-77 65-67 57-59 40-42 ; 


or on 
$60-62; No. 1, $45-47; 5/4 No. 1 
better, $55-57; or on grades, FAS, $65-67; 


Keystock, 4/4 No. l&better, $50-52; 
rades, FAS 


No. 1, $40-42 

Harp MAPLe— 

SFE casves 40-43 30-33 22-24 165-18 11-13 
OFS -cvcave 50-53 40-43 25-27 20-22 12-14 
a sawed 55-58 40-42 26-28 18-20 12-14 
RS ddan gies 55-58 40-42 29-31 22-24 12-14 
ae seem 75-78 60-63 50-52 36-38 “i 
are . pases 90-95 80-83 60-62 40-43 

16/4 ....130-140 115-120 95-98 “ 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 14,—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Factory stock— 
Finish—  ghpepogtie $14.50 
gro $39.00 Be apes 16.00 
1x4—10” 32.00 ae pee: 17.00 
Bevel siing— wih oo HEM 
OE Oe 18.00 eee 24.00 
44x6”, Flat gr. 16.00 Lath .......... 3.00 
%x6”, Vert.gr. 20.00 Green box 





APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 13.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base on Ap- 


palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 
4/4 5&6/4 8/4 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
BPD. avin dk alacmeare 80@ 85 $ 90@ 95 $ 95@105 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 50@ 55 55 60 
No. 2 com..... 25@ 30 35@ 37 40@ 45 
No. 3 com..... 14@ 16 15@ 18 16@ 20 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

WOTMEY .ccce 34@ 37 40@ 45 45@ 50 

W. H. N. D.... 37@ 40 43@ 48 50@ 55 
PLAIN Rep OaAakK— 

OO) ae 55@ 60 +t 4 70 70@ 80 

No. 1 com.&sel. 40@ 45 45 50 50@ 55 

No. 2 com..... 25@ 27 28@ 30 tt 35 

No. 3 com..... 14@ 16 15@18 16@ 20 
CHESTNUT— 

nt, sitnneeews 53@ 58 60@ 65 65@ 70 

No. 1 com..... 43@ 48 44@ 47 45@ 50 

No. 1 & btr. Sd. 

wormy ..... 22@ 24 3¢ 26 ec 30 
No. 2 com..,...- 139 19 18 20 18 20 
No. 3 com..... 13 15 15@ 17 15@ 17 

PorPpLaR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr 90@100 10o 85 1309 '$3 
| Sapa 70@ 75 80 85 85 95 
Saps & sel 50@ 55 60@. 65 75 85 
Ss, Mi gare ee are 30@ 35 35@ 40 40 45 
eh Sn. Kecune H+ 4 30 30@ 35 35 40 
eS ere 18 2 20@ 22 22 24 

MAPLE— 
Pe. écnime wun 50@ 55 55@ 60 tt 4 65 
No. 1 com.&sel. 35@ 40 40@ 45 40 45 
No, 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 31 28@ 33 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 
OE Cc tbéa deans eeadons $100.00 $ 70.00 
Be cctdauctnnevsAnaeeuee 105.00 75.00 
cs ds cord aca ee Oe 105.00 75.00 
OO Rae 105.00 75.00 
De cnvesa ected oe aeewre es 120.00 90.00 
Se ccccawaeerseeewrcaeeus 130.00 100.00 


---$10@12 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











March 18, 1933 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor. 
folk prices received during the period Feb 
27 to March 13, inclusive, as reported by the 
North Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough: 
Edge 4/4— 
Bé&better ..... $24.50 Bon No; 1...:. $13.75 
WO ] osiseeces 18.60 wee FO Bi cece 11.30 
No. 1 N 
B&better No.1 box on 
op Marre rre $24. mae noe “a 
ie ae 34.60 ania aay Bs: 
Ss en 24.35 19.25 $15.90 99 
Se a etase% 26.40 best an vite 
ee okscnea ee 21.40 16.50 12.96 
SEES. success Bee 24.30 17.05 13.50 
See .- wexeens 40.25 31.60 20.35 14.25 
Edge B&Better— 
io eubexesens 26.50 MORES sree due $41.30 
WICKS «ceernss 36.50 ee Sue emewed 30.50 
Bark Strips— 
B&better 4/4”.$19.10 BE sKeannmedine $ 8.50 
Dressed: 2%” 3" & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
OO FE" vc cicscevinccaws $22.80 $22.20 
No. 1 common i. revere rs 20.00 19,30 
WO. 3 COMMON TE osc csccces 15.40 14.55 
B&better bark strip partition.......... $19.00 
eee WEEE DEPT GEOGGGR < ccccsscceccses 11.50 
Roofers, No. 2, Dressed: 
Se werieeraws $15.60 SM. -eueksewas $16.60 
SED” Seesaw ewen 15.65 PE  cetewawns 19.10 





Pioneer Employees of Saw 
Firm Celebrate 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., March 13.—Two hundred 
“pioneer” employes of E. C. Atkins & Co, 
Indianapolis saw manufacturers, recently cele- 
brated the twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
founding of the Twenty Year Service Club. A 
business meeting and smoker was held in the 
offices of the company. The organization is 
limited to those who have served more than 
twenty years. Three members were elected to 
active membership. They are Raymond P. Mc- 
Kinney, of the timekeeping department; Fred 
Englert, of the tool room department, and John 
C. Flood, salesman for the Chicago branch. 
Honorary membership was given Robert Ganz 
and William Luhmann, who have represented 
the company in Vienna, Austria, for thirty-five 
years and twenty years, respectively. Albert 
H. Taft, world traveler and Atkins representa- 
tive in the Orient for twenty-two years, also 
was admitted to honorary membership. New 
officers elected are H. C. Atkins, honorary 
president; Harry Richwine, president; Edward 
E. Thatcher, vice president; James Wilde, 
treasurer; C. A. Newport, secretary, and Wil- 
liam A. Weaver, assistant secretary. 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were average sales prices reported for southern hardwoods during the 


week ended March 7, 


Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GumM— MIxep OaK— 
Qtd. No. 1 a See, See 00—“‘é«éW Hw www H W's ae 8 iis ek he es a 
& sel. 35.00 a eC eaeenaReacena: Birman enna 
ee 8 = ss meee eees paneieehhin POPLAR— 
Pin. No. 1 ie 2... gpius seen ves ee 0d ti‘“‘é‘C WEG orem 
1 33.50 . ’ i ' 41.50 oO. sel. a = =3hti‘<i<‘C sé rm | cee eee aoe” an ee 
So 89.00@ 66.09 61.000 19.00 | (is ha Whuckunee, ccacucnauccs i9.50 
Sap Gum— 
Me § giveenbnnceeln acempesdees 39.00@ 41.00 — anon 
N % 5 « RG@ — ere 3 4 $ & eeeesee cee eeseesese v. > = @@eweseeeseecece er 8800890089889 
No. eon peter be ow aud eae ehas a on ie je Sing itt td No. 1&sel.. 32.00@ 35.00 38.25 38.25@ 45.50 40.00@ 46.00 
© gl SRR alg PG Sg eg ce St il ALTA = apenas —  . " qe teealneha  eeteetene eee talkies 
No. 1&sel. 26.00@ 31.00 ............ ee a igh acai aie al 
a een See SEOe GARG ccc ceedeecee cacscedoecss ae 
BLack GumM— WHND .. 37.25 ae. qj.  Wésieesiiien wien 
Qtd. No. 1 No. 1&sel., 
iitcectcee ji i ~#*evepenpedoa . = Eee ee WHND .. 27.25 _ Se pre rarer 
Pace ee nt es eee nebeee senate bewney No. 3 com... 26.00@ 238.50  .veccccccece 28.25 
TUPELO— HIckory— 
ED Ee eee ry eee BAS .nccce cecccevccces 64.50 64.50 42.00 
pe Teor’ 2. a. i a ere mee 
, 7 CoTTON WooD— 
a ee, See SD cccbeescdedd ‘Sandecebenda Wewkasbesene a te $1.00 eee eee cece ee 29.75 
Writs Oaxk— Ng a 2 a ee em ee 
Gta, PAR... T7000 «© =§«_— —— vebecsvinncds§ Ceecvescoete samescossers Pe, Ses pavneveseeee De GEE secvsereeeve 29.00 
NE ten aD a en) ikem eee hp eyed No. 2 com.. 27.75 Se Te! US ee er 26.75 
Pin. FAS... 60.50@ 61.75 71.50@ 75.00 76.50 .7 
ee td ddeeernnens SYCAMORE— 
he fe ee weaieeed” wAeenadcdben Pin. FAS... .......200-- eee ee 
TS Noe owes, meee RIS ese No. l&sel. ......ccceee ae @=—S—t—“ié<tD EES “Wrens © 0 
Rep Oak— MAGNOLIA— 
Pin. FAS... 53.50@ 56.50 60.00@ 62.50 64.00 j= = = = ——§ wusavceeeess ae 41.25@ 41.50 39.25 44.50 45.00 
No. 1&sel, 41.25@ 44.50 40.75 47.50 53.25@ 57.25 Perr eee 36.50 37.50 39.00 
No, 3 com. 34.76 $= j§ = = ceccvscesees dseéteeiaet ~~unedeabens ° No. 2 com.. 23.75 26.00 27.00 28.50 
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ROBERT J. MENZ, 62, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. following a year of ill health, died 
recently. Mr. Menz was_a salesman for the 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and in 1901 joined with G. W. Dulany, 
jr. in forming the Menz Lumber Co., of Min- 
neapolis, which was engaged in the whole- 
sale business, but was later liquidated. In 
1915 he became sales manager of the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Co., at Seattle, Wash.; 
in 1917 took charge of sales and was super- 
intendent of the MHaskell-Carpenter Co., 
Cherry Grove, Ore.; later that year became 
executive and salesman for the Coast Fir 
Lumber Co.; in 1918 became manager of sales 
for the Brix-Sand Lumber Co.; in 1920 en- 
gaged in business at Portland, Ore., and later 
that year became manager and sales manager 
of the Ball Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore.; and 
in 1920 he went into business for himself at 
Eugene and later that year became sales 
manager for the Liberty Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, Ore. For about ten years he had been 
engaged in the real estate business in south- 
ern California. 


G. MORTON PAYNE, 63, of Kansas City, 
Mo., died Feb. 28. Born at West Ely, Mo., he 
moved to Kansas City in 1884, and in 1901 
became connected with Rankin & Co., insur- 
ance, which later became the Rankin-Bene- 
dict Underwriting Co. He rose to the presi- 
dency of this concern, but resigned at the 
first of the present year, disposing of his 
interests. He won the gratitude of his com- 
munity for his many quiet benevolences, and 
for his contributions to social welfare 
agencies. He was interested in the Council 
of Social Agencies, sponsored the founding of 
the Pembroke School and was an ardent sup- 
porter of the Boys’ Hotel, the mayor of 
the city declaring that no man in it was 
more deserving of public acclaim for the good 
he accomplished. Surviving are his widow, 
two sons now in college, his mother and a 
sister. 


BURTON F. SWAIN, 68, of Shelbyville, Ind., 
died March 2. He was president of the Na- 
tional Veneer & Lumber Co., Indianapolis, 
president Swain-Roach Lumber Co., Seymour, 
Ind. and of the Kennedy Car Liner & Bar 
Co., Shelbyville, Ind. He was president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association from 
1902 to 1904. He started his career as book- 
keeper in a small sawmill, later becoming 
owner. He took a prominent part in politics 
—being mayor, county treasurer, committee- 
man and delegate to the Republican national 
convention—and also in club and society ac- 
tivities. Surviving are his widow; a son, 
Burton F. Swain, jr., of Seymour; a daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson, Wyoming, Ohio, and 
a brother, E. A., of Shelbyville. 


MASON M. SMITH, 64, of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., president of the Dock & Mill Co.. of 
that city and Newark, N. J., died March 2 
suddenly. Born in Durand, Mich., he entered 
the lumber business in Bay City in 1888. -In 
1891 he moved to Pittsburgh, Pa., and four 
years later to the Tonawandas, where he was 
first associated with John Godkin, later start- 
ing the concern of which he has since con- 
tinued active head. He was a citizen of the 
highest type and a leader in civic advance- 
ment, having occupied many public and social 
positions of honor. His wife and four daugh- 
ters preceded him in death, his sole survivor 
being a son, Mason_Rossiter Smith, and a 
sister, Mrs. Lola M. Ross, Alhambra, Calif. 


JAMES T. MOORE, 74, widely known Pa- 
cific Northwest lumberman, died at a Ta- 
coma (Wash.) hospital Feb. 24. Mr. Moore 
moved to Washington in 1899 from Minne- 
apolis, Minn., first locating at Sedro Woolley, 
Wash. Shortly afterward he moved to Ta- 
coma and purchased an interest in a wooden 
pulley factory. Soon after he purchased the 
Capital Box Factory in that city. This was 
reorganized and became the Pacific Box Co., 
of which he was president. He served as its 
Seneral manager until 1920, when it was 
Purchased by the Shaffer Box Co. He is 
survived by a daughter, Mrs. Carl Roberts, 
of Tacoma, and two grandchildren. Mrs. 
Moore died about four years ago. 


MRS. MABEL CLAIRE HITCHNER, wife 
of Ottowa S. Hitchner, president and treas- 
urer of the Midland Lumber Co., Freeport, 
at, died March 7. They were married in 
ree. Mrs. Hitchner spent nearly all her 
life in Stephenson County and was prom- 
‘nent in D. A. R., church and social circles, 
eelgich she leaves the memory of an un- 
re fish and kindly personality. Surviving 
9 are her husband, two daughters, Mrs. 
Ott W. Hall and Mrs. W. F. Holmes, a son, 

Owa DeVore, three grandchildren and 





two sisters, Mrs. R. R. Tiffany and Mrs. F. 
n, 


_CHARLES W. LEECH, 77, of Detroit, Mich., 
died suddenly Feb. 20. Born in Newboro, 
Ont., he moved to Detroit in 1879, and 11 
years later became associated with Wm. 
Roche in Leech, Roche & Co. In 1907, follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Roche, the firm was re- 
organized as Charles W. Leech Lumber Co., 
which operated until last year. Mr. Leech 
was senior member of the recently organized 
General Hardwood Co. He took a prominent 
part in civic, church and charitable work. 
Surviving are his widow and six children. 


JOHN S. KIRKPATRICK, 75, of Kansas 
City, Mo., died March 3. Born in Fayette 
County, Iowa, he was educated at Western 
College and admitted to the bar in 1882. He 
became associated with the Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co. in Nebraska in 1903, and a year later 
moved to Kansas City, since then continuing 
as its general counsel and being active until 
a few days before his death. He leaves his 
tn three sons and three daughters and a 

rother. 


JOHN WILLIAM EMBREE, 72, president of 
the Rittenhouse & Embree Co., Chicago, and 
one of the city’s oldest lumibermen, died 
March 6 as a result of injuries suffered when 
he fell in the kitchen of his home two weeks 
ago. A native of Pennsville, Ohio, he moved 
to Chicago in 1883, to enter the business of 
his uncle, Jesse Embree, who had suc- 
ceeded to the business of C. B. Flinn, and in 
1883 had entered a partnership with M. F. 
Rittenhouse, then secretary-treasurer of the 





Beidler Lumber Co., forming the Rittenhouse 
& Embree Co. Not long after, this uncle died, 
and John William Embree succeeded him. 
M. F, Rittenhouse died in 1915. Recently the 
company celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its entrance to the Chicago trade... The 
active management of the company has in 
recent years been in the hands of Vice Presi- 
dent John W. Embree, jr., son of John Wil- 
liam Embree. A son of M. F. Rittenhouse, 
Charles J., is secretary treasurer, while an- 
other son of John W. Embree, Henry Stevens 
Embree, recently graduated from Dartmouth 
College, has joined the company. John 
William Embree was also president of the 
Arkansas Lumber Co., the Richton Lumber 
Co. of Mississippi and the Edisto River Lum- 
ber Co. of South Carolina. Besides the above 
mentioned two sons, Mr. Embree leaves his 
widow, Mrs. Carrie Stevens Embree, and a 
sister, Mrs. Maey A. Pidgeon. 


ANTHONY B. CWIKLINSKI, 44, vice presi- 
dent of the Sycamore Lumber & Mill Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and only son of Alexander 
Cwiklinski, president of the company, died 
recently. The firm has been established for 
forty years, and the deceased’s business life 
has always been in association with his 
father. He was well known throughout the 
lumber trade of the city for his cheerful smile 
and friendly disposition. Surviving him are 
his widow and one son, his father and three 
sisters, his mother having died ten months 
ago. 


L. H. WHEELER, 60, of Logansport, Ind., 
died March 6. He was born at Neenah, Wis., 
and moving to Wausau, Wis., in 1905, he 
formed, with Frank D. Timlin, the Wheeler- 
Timlin Lumber Co., which wholesaled and 
operated a number of yards, but went out of 
business a few years ago. He thereafter 
engaged in other lines at Wausau, until late 
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in 1932 he moved to Logansport. At Wausau 
he engaged in activities looking toward civic 
welfare and was popular. Surviving him are 
his widow, two daughters and two sisters. 


MRS. VILAS I. RUHMER, wife of the sec- 
retary treasurer of the National Lumber & 
Cedar Co., of Park Falls, Wis., died Feb. 28. 
As Miss Bernice Anderson she had graduated 
from the State Teachers’ College, at Superior, 
Wis., in 1921 moving to Park Falls to teach 
in the Junior High School, and in 1926 being 
married to Mr. Ruhmer. Surviving her are 
her husband and an infant daughter, both 
her parents, a sister and three brothers. 


W. FRANK SHEA, 24, son of Stephen Shea. 
owner of Thrall & Shea, sawmill erectors, of 
Lake Charles, La., died Feb. 18 following an 
emergency operation for appendicitis. After 
graduation from high school and Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette, he acted 
as office manager for his father’s concern, 
but was recently in the insurance business. 
He leaves his widow and a daughter, his 
parents, two brothers and two sisters. 


MRS. LIDIE B. BETTS, wife of C. Walter 
Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., died on March 2 at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Marion B. Holmes, of Lake- 
wood, N. Y. She had been a resident of 
Buffalo for over thirty-five years and was a 
member of a number of women’s clubs and 
other organizations. Besides her daughter 
and husband, she leaves a son, Carleton W. 
Betts, of New York City. 


ISAAC D. POPE, 70, head of the Calvin 
Putnam Lumber Co., retail dealers at Dan- 
vers, Mass., died March 9 at his home. He 
was born in Danvers and had devoted his 
mature life to the lumber business there. For 
many years he had served as president of the 
Danvers Savings Bank. He leaves two sons, 
Calvin P. and Donald R. Pope, both active 
in the management of the lumber company. 


THOMAS JAMES KENNEDY, 48, manager 
of the Hubbard Lumber Co., Martinsville, 
Ind., for more than twenty years, died Feb. 
27. He had served as director of the Indiana 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, as presi- 
dent of District 16, Indiana Builders Supply 
Association, and as director of the Home 
Building & Loan Association, and took an 
active part in all community affairs. 


DONALD T. SUDDEN, 38, of San Francisco, 
Calif., died Feb. 28 of pneumonia. He was the 
son of Richard C. Sudden, prominent in West 
Coast shipping and lumber circles, who died 
four months previously. Donald T. until two 
months ago was president of the West Coast 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three daughters. 


ELLIS M. TREAT, 60, head of the Treat- 
Nantke Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
died on Feb. 28. He was a large oil operator. 
He left a large estate, which, however, had 
shrunk so that a provision in his will erect- 
ing a $1,000,000 fund to defray education of 
ambitious students will be cancelled. Sur- 
viving are two sons and a sister. 


WILL COMBS, 62, associated with the 
Combs Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky., died on 
March 9. Mr. Combs was one of the five 
Combs brothers, including Newton, Sewell, 
William, Tom, jr., and James Combs. The 
Combs are widely known in the lumber in- 
dustry of central Kentucky, and have nu- 
merous side interests. 


RAY C. WARREN, 50, of Seattle, Wash., 
accountant for the Pacific Log Scaling & 
Grading Bureau since its founding nearly 
twenty years ago, died March 11 in an 
Everett hospital. For most of last year Mr. 
Warren served as acting manager of the 
bureau. He is survived by his widow, a son 
and two sisters. 


CLAUDE L. ABBOTT, 56, lumber retailer of 
Genoa, Neb., died March 1. He was the son 
of a pioneer county judge. Born at Crete, 
he graduated from Doane College, and 
served in the Spanish-American War. Sur- 
viving are his widow, daughter Margaret and 
son Sawyer, of Genoa, and a brother Hugh, 
of Omaha. 


MRS. KATHERINE HARVEY Mce- 
CRACKEN, wife of Fred C. McCracken, gen- 
eral manager of the Kentucky Veneer Mills, 
Louisville, Ky., died March 7. Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken was active in church and club work. 
She is survived by her husband, a daughter, 
and sister. 


JOHN S. TYLER, 82, of Buffalo, N. Y., who 
was secretary of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change for more than twenty years, died 
Feb. 26. Born in Virgil, N. Y., he entered the 
lumber business at Buffalo in 1892 with his 
brothers, Harrison and Warren. His wife 
preceded him in death. 


THOMAS J. NIXON, treasurer and general 
manager of the Major & Loomis Co., of Hert- 
a af C., manufacturer and wholesaler, died 

‘eb. 23. 











f How to Figure Costs for Advertising 


In Classified Department 
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' Two consecutive isswes.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 
Seven words of ordinary length make 

one line. 


Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED 














Employment 





DO YOU WANT MORE SALES 


More machinery sales inquiries and larger sales 
volume, domestic and foreign, can actually be pro- 
duced by well known sales promotion and adver- 
tising manager, with unusual training and experi- 
ence — machinery, equipment and supplies — now 
seeking new connection. Results guaranteed. Ask 
to see credentials. Opportunity to regain your lost 
customers, open up new markets and place your 
company before the eyes of all your potential 
customers, 
Address “T. 64," care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK SUPT. & DRAFTSMAN, ESTIMATOR 


Might make small investment; 20 years experience, 
also civil-structural engineer, designer in building 
construction. Age 38; reference. 

Address “T. 76,” care American Lumberman. 


LADY SEC.-STENO-ORDER-INVOICE CLERK 


Thoroly experienced, A-1 references; railroad ex- 
perience; go anywhere. Mother to support, need 
work badly. 

Address “T. 65," care American Lumberman. 


MAN OF BROAD EXPERIENCE, MILL, PLANING 


Mill and sales desires immediate connection with 
Y. P. and hardwood mill. Competent to take en- 
tire charge of mill. Can control some nice ac- 
counts. Prefer operation in southern Georgia, Ala- 
btama or Florida. Reasonable salary. 

Address “T. 54," care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED 
Too Late To Classify 
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WANTED IN CARLOAD LOTS 
White and Yellow Pine Sawdust from dry lumber. 
Send samples. 
Address “T. 60,” care American Lumberman. 





- 





Salesmen 


COMMISSION SALESMAN WANTED 


To sell a high grade wood specialty that SELLS to 
the general lumber and woodworking trade. Lib- 
eral commission paid weekly. State territory cov- 
ered in your reply. 

Address “T. 74,” 





eare American Lumberman. 





Employees 
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WANTED—GRADER THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 


With Idaho and Ponderosa Pine. State experience, 
give references and pay required for summer’s job 
in the east. 

Address “T. 75,’ care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


POSITION WANTED 





Have had years of experience in manufacturing of 
lumber, box shook and crating, also sales work 
on the road. Capable of installing cost systems 
for lumber operations, or auditor for retail line 


yards. Very familiar with Wisconsin and 
Coast Lumber and wood products. 
Address “‘T. 70," care American 


West 


Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED BY LUMBERMAN WITH 


30 yrs. experience—line yard and independent. 
Keep any set of books—estimate from plans—15 
yrs. collecting. Go any place now. 

GEO. W. MYERS, Box 304, Rogers, Ark. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Desires to correspond with concern needing efficient 


manager. Can make small investment, Age 46. 
Married. Excellent health. Available on short 
notice. 

Address “T. 66," care American Lumberman, 





LOG GRADER—WHITE—6 YRS. EXPERIENCE 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama. 37 years old; wants 
work, any kind. 935 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED TO BUY—DOUBLE END TENONER 


Must be in good condition and price low. 
Address “T. 73,” care American Lumberman. 








Miscellaneous 


WANTED—THE ADDRESS OF S. C. ECCLESTON 

Latest address 29 Broadway, New York City. 

Handling poles, ties, lumber, cross-arms, etc. 
Address “T. 55,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 
Retail Lumber Yards 


LUMBER YARD PROPERTIES 
Specializing in Sale 
and 
Purchase of Yards 
throughout Mid-west 
DEANE P. HARBER 
Roosevelt Bldg.—Iindianapolis, Ind. 























FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD 


Also building material and coal business in good 
sized town in central Illinois. Fine layout. No 
old stock—a yard we are proud to show. Will 
require at least $35,000 in cash, balance easy terms. 
Address “S. 88," care American Lumberman., 


FOR SALE—TWO GOOD RETAIL LUMBER YDS. 


In Nebraska. One in town of 8,000 people and one 
in larger town. Have always been good money- 
makers. 

Address “S. 91," care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In southeast Missouri. 
Address “S. 79,”. care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—FINE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In best city in Kansas, ‘‘merchandise only, no real 
estate or accounts.” 
Address “T. 72,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER & BUILDING 


Material yard 100 miles from Chicago, other busi- 
ress developed which makes it necessary to sell, 
This is a good paying yard, a good buy for some- 
one. Payments can be arranged with right party. 
Address “T. 77," care American Lumberman. 














FOR SALE 


Business Opportunities 





FOR SALE—1/3 INTEREST IN 


One hundred thousand capacity mill on Pacific 
Ocean for $10,000—no debts—or will secure with 
machinery and equipment and give % profits on 
two year loan $10,000. Logs cost $4.50 in mij 
pond—$2.00 mfg. cost, $3.00 freight to San Fran. 
cisco. 15 million feet bridge order $13.50 per thou- 
sand. 400 million feet stumpage pay as cut Tie 
per thousand. No taxes or interest on timber. 
Good cheap logging—excellent show—four miles to 
ocean and nice town. Some Redwood, White Ce. 
dar and Port Orford Cedar will clear $1.50 per 
thousand on present low prices. 20 yrs. cut aheag 
of us. 

Address “T. 68,"" care American Lumberman. 


EAST OREGON PINE MILL BARGAIN 


On common carrier R. R. and Federal Highway. 
Choicest timber available at 50 cts. up per M; 
pay as cut; cheap logging; lumber has short track 
haul to new U. S. Vale-Owyhee River Dam, $18,- 
000,000 U. S. project joining the rich agricultural] 
Snake River lands. If interested, for particulars 

Address “S. 95,"" care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—MODERN HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Plant located in heart of Appalachian hardwood 
timber district. Low price for quick sale. Liberal 
terms. For full information write GEO. E. DAVIS, 
Bristol, Va. 











Lumber and Dimension 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc., 
190 Douglas Place, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
HOWARD C. SPENGLER, District Sales Mgr. 








WANTED TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
LUMBERMAN 
Interested in handling Southern hardwoods, cypress 
lumber and dimension material. Shipments via 
rail or water, coastwise or export. 
Address “T. 78” care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 
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TIMBER LANDS 


40,000 acres of fine quality timber land. About 
20% sugar pine, 35% white pine, 40% fir, 5% in- 
cense cedar. 125 miles, air line to San Francisco, 
32 miles to Corning. Address MRS. W. PARK, 
Agent, 306 Avondale Road, Brentwood Heights, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Second Hand Machinery 


FOR SALE 


1—20x36 Right Hand Corliss Engine. ; 
1—22x30 Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Engine. 
1—No. 3 Left Hand Wickes Gang Saw. 

1—No. 65 Covel Gang Saw Grinder. 

1—42 Ton Shay Locomotive. 

2—70 Ton Shay Locomotives. 

800 Ton good 60-lb. relaying rails with angle bars. 
FORT SMITH LUMBER CO., Plainview, Arkansas. 


WE OFFER A COMPLETE FILER-STOWELL 


Sawmill with turbine engine. Mill all motorized. 
All equipment in Al condition and machinery in- 
tact. Will sell all or part. In addition we have 
1—300 H. P. heavy duty Bates Corliss Engine. 
1—8 ft. Allis Chalmers Band Mill. 

1—7 ft. Special Diamond Horizontal Resaw. 

As well as other equipment such as conveyor chain, 
pulleys, etc. KNEELAND-McLURG LUMBER CO.; 
Phillips, Wis. 














FOR SALE—LEATHER BELT 


180’ long, 30” wide, 3 ply, in excellent condition. 
Will trade for lumber. 





A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 





BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 











BISHOP LUMBER CO., 2315 Elston Ave., Chicas? 
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